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From Alexandria to Khartoum: 


A RETROSPECT. 


" MONG all Life’s favours 
to man, few are greater 
than the veil which hangs 
between the present and 
the future, the veil which 
is just lifted enough to 
show us the nearer hills, 
the sunlit pathway in 
the fore-ground, but 
shutsout the black moun- 
tain tops beyond, and 
hides those icy summits 
where so often the road 
of life is destined to die 
off in uraccomplished 


purpose.” We take these words from Sir William Butler’s re- 
cent book, Zhe Campaign of the Cataracts, the latest and the most 
brilliant of all the British works telling the story of the expedi- 
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tion which failed at last, before the walls of Khartoum. When 
Sir William wrote those words, he was thinking of the blessed 
blindness which let Lord Wolseley’s little army toil on, and 
travel 1600 miles into the desert, in cheerfulness and hope—not 
knowing. We perhaps may give them a wider application and 
say that it was only this nearness of human vision which made 
it possible for soldiers and sailors and officials to do their duty 
through difficult years faithfully and well, all the time which ran 
from the bombardment of Alexandria to the day when Gordon 
died. Lord Wolseley led out his host too late, but the whole 
army strove to the last—not knowing that Death would win 
the race by four and twenty hours. But the same thing may 
be said of almost every single episode in this unhappy chapter 
in English and Egyptian history ; the very gunners of the fleet 
on that July morning five years ago would have failed from 
their work, if they had foreseen what an ocean of blood and 
tears that bombardment was to let loose. They saw but the work 
before them ; and so the iron hail rained all the day long upon 
the defences of Alexandria. It was empty and ineffective work, 
and the way was begun which ended with the rush into trenches 
at Tel el Kebir. 

The popular movement in Egypt, within easy reach of strokes 
from the sea, was soon broken and ended. The English were 
masters and might have ruled ; but the Ministers of the day 
were fearful of the reproach of Imperialism and preferred to de- 
fer to the Cabinet of Pashas their bayonets upheld. But though 
the Fellaheen rising against Pashadom and foreign tutelage had 
failed, the weakness of the Cairene Government lay naked and 
revealed ; and it was soon apparent that the equatorial empire 
of Egypt was in peril. Away inthe desert, Islam was in revolt ; 
and the British Government was advised that there was no force 
in Egypt to hold it in check. The tribes were in movement; 
and the Home Government, accurately informed, were without 
illusions ; they counselled that the garrisons should be recalled 
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and all the desert empire abandoned, but they only counselled. 
They, who had ruined Alexandria and broken the back of the 
Egyptian strength upon the field of Tel el Kebir, were not strong 
enough or bold enough to ride over the will of the Pashas, the 
Pashas for whose sake they had shot and sabred the peasant 
soldiers of Arabi ; and so the puppet ministers of the Khedive 
moved the heart-broken and kourbash-disciplined regiments who 
had survived Tel el Kebir, down towards Khartoum. The Mahdi 
was in the field at El Obeid, and had freed a province. Hicks 
Pasha was told to lead out his troops against him. Hicks Pasha 
knew the worth of the poor soulless, dim-eyed rabble which the 
Cairene rulers expected him to put in line against the children 
of the desert, and so remonstrated and declared he was marching 
toa massacre. The English Government looked on, and were 
told that their interference would lead to the resignation of 
every member of the Egyptian Cabinet ; and so the Pashas had 
their way. Their general drew up his army obediently ten 
thousand strong and, leaving the walls of Khartoum, went to give 
battle to the Arabs. Wasted with want of water and long 
marches they met the followers of the Mahdi; and when the 
sun went down that day, the Egyptian army was an army of the 
dead. The Arabs had trusted to the white weapon, and with 
naked steel had closed hand to hand, and of all the Egyptian 
host it is not known that so many as a dozen were left to tell 
the tale. 

It might have been supposed that this awful and appalling 
massacre would have worked wisdom in the minds of the Cairene 
Pashas, and that they would have agreed to abandon the Soudan. 
But the spot where the dead lay heaped was 2000 miles from 
Cairo, and the Khedive’s Government was obdurate. As a 
writer bitterly exclaimed at the time, if Hicks Pasha and his 
army died to complete a syllogism, they died in vain. However, 
though the Egyptian ministers were still unconvinced and unable 
to nerve themselves to sign away the desert empire they had 
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harried and plundered for sixty years, Mr. Gladstone was satis- 
fied. By the end of the year 1883 he was proclaiming that in 
six weeks the English troops should be withdrawn from Egypt. 
In the first week of the new year it was formally announced that 
all the land south of Wadi Halfa was free ; and the consequence, 
which, before Hicks Pasha had led his ten thousand so duteously 
to death, had been so dreaded, had to be faced after all; and 
Sheriff Pasha and all his colleagues in the Ministry resigned. 
Evacuate the Soudan. That was the new policy ; the policy 
adopted too late. To gather up the scattered garrisons, the tax- 
gatherers, the numberless emzployés, the used up tools of Pashadom, 
all the remnants of that complex human machinery by which 
the Cairene rulers had consolidated the conquests of sixty years 
—that was the task. There were garrisons on the Red Sea 
coast, at Tokar and Sinkat, at Berber, at Khartoum, at Kassala 
and in Sennaar, scattered over the Bahr Gazelle under Lupton 
Bey, over Darfur under Slaten, and over the far equatorial 
Provinces under the gallant and resourceful Emin. There were 
not only soldiers to save, but a crowd of women and little ones— 
how was the Soudan to be evacuated ? If Hicks Pasha had 
been alive, he might have withdrawn his troops safely, and the 
followers of the Mahdi would probably have been glad to see 
the backs of their oppressors. But the fatal pedantry of 
the Liberal Government had allowed an army to be wiped 
from the earth, and provided the Mahdi with the arms and equip- 
ment of 10,000men. The garrisons weretrapped. The tribesmen 
suddenly discovered that their oppressors were at the same time 
hateful and weak, and all over the Soudan local] avengers arose 
to kill out these instruments and hangers-on of the dead tyranny. 
In England there were many who thought the simplest and quite 
certainly the cheapest way out of the difficulty was just to let 
the Arabs pass “a bloody sponge” over the desert, spearing 
every Egyptian south of Wadi Halfa. It came to that in the end ; 
and it would have been far better, would have saved thousands 
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of lives, English and Arab, if that economical policy had been 
frankly followed. In spite of all the vain slaughter by the coast 
and in the heart of the desert, except the outposts by Abyssinia 
not one garrison in any part of the Soudan wassaved. The 
whole Egyptian population in the abandoned territory was cither 
speared or sent to swell the slave gangs. 

The policy of “the bloody sponge” was practically followed 
but it was not proclaimed. Neither was there any tolerance for 
those who, while there was still time, pleaded for the advance of 
a small Anglo-Indian force to Berber. The Soudan was to get 
itself evacuated as best it could—but any way without annoy- 
ance to the British tax-payer. It was explained in the House 
of Commons and by very eloquent members that the thing was 
really quite simple—the locked-in garrisons of the Khedive could 
either fight their way to the sea, or else come to honourable 
terms with the beleaguering forces—who after all represented 
“a people rightly struggling to be free.” Unfortunately for this 
humane and really surprisingly cheap way out of the mess, the 
facts of the case were against it. The garrisons, hampered with 
a helpless crowd of women and children and civilians, those 
employés of the Cairene government of whom Gordon speaks so 
constantly, were unable to fight their way to the sea, or to fight 
their way anywhere. And as for honourable surrender—as well 
talk of honourable surrender to a pack of Siberian wolves. The 
tribesmen were in arms everywhere, under the impulse of an out- 
leap of murderous hate; they were fighting not for booty or for 
conquest, but to slay—just to kill out every living human being 
that could even remind them of the crimes and manifold 
oppressions of Pashadom. In all the abandoned Empire of the 
Khedive there was only one choice for the Egyptians—the 
primitive alternative between bondage and death. One or 
two preliminary massacres helped to bring the real state of 
affairs before the English public, and Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, under pressure of the Press, began to shuffle. It was all 
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very well and characteristic to tell the trapped garrisons to 
scuttle ; but that was reckoning without the Arabs, who were 
there precisely to bar scuttling. And so it seemed well to incur 
a sort of limited liability, to send out “the hero Gordon,” to 
promise him a free hand, and then see what would turn up. 
The Government were abundantly warned of the responsibility 
they were incurring—that they were deliberately giving a host- 
age to the Arabs. 

The new move was popular, imperiously demanded by an 
evening paper, and might end happily! On the 18th of January 
1884, General Gordon left England, and was soon mounted on a 
swift dromedary and riding into the desert towards Khartoum. 
The Ministers asked what more they could do. Clearly all 
further responsibility for the evacuation of the Soudan must be 
carried by that fateful dromedary. They trusted “the hero 
Gordon,” and he must have some “ vast and comprehensive plan,” 
which it would be simply wrong to disturb. Unfortunately, 
Osman Digna was busy just then besieging the Cairene garrisons 
at Tokar and Sinkat, places almost in sight of the sea, and to 
be saved whenever any English fighting ship had leisure to 
attend to them. Both places were hemmed in and hard pressed 
by the avenging tribesmen. Piteous stories came to Cairo of 
how these unhappy garrisons were dying of hunger, while they 
were waiting to be delivered from the sword. But to throwa 
British force upon the coast, might embarrass “ the hero Gordon,” 
and even undo his “vast and comprehensive plan.” Still, even 
the Mahdi, as a reasonakle saint, could hardly object to the ad- 
vance of a civil force, so Baker Pasha and several thousand 
Egyptian policemen were ordered to the rescue. These police- 
men had been for some months painfully drilled and disciplined 
until they had become very proper raw material for a massacre. 
No one who saw them ever doubted what would be their doom 
if they were drawn up to stand against Arab onset. Patiently 
obedient, they were driven into the battle, and broken at once 
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and butchered in heaps—literala kneeling down in their squares 
for their throats to be cut. o thousand of them were left 
dead on the ficld, either stabbed in mercy to death at once, or 
else left gashed to sob out their lives on the sand. This was 
disturbing to the Ministers, and really calculated to make people 
think the task of evacuation was not going to be so very simple. 
Anyway, it might be well to make an exception, and let British 
blades cut a way to these two garrisons, within striking distance 
of the coast. But while Mr. Gladstone was making up his mind, 
the Commander of Sinkat, Tewfik Pasha, had made up his. 
His troops were almost starved ; for days they lived first on 
street dogs, and then on grass and the bark of trees ; and the 
slow gnawings of hunger made the swift death of the sword seem 
easy. The famished garrison therefore, despairing of help, threw 
open the gates and staggering into the open, were speared, 
Meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone’s Government had quite decided to 
relieve them. However, one garrison was as good as another, 
and that of Tokar was said to be in sad straits, so Tokar should 
be saved. The English troops, under Sir Gerald Graham, ad- 
vance ; and as they advance, learn that Tokar has fallen. Then 
there was nothing to save. That part of the Soudan had been 
very effectually evacuated. The troops had come to save the 
garrisons ; but the garrisons were gone. The only people left 
were the Arabs, those Arabs whom Mr. Gladstone had described 
as “a people rightly struggling to be free.” The fact that we 
had no further quarrel with these people was a draw-back cer- 
tainly ; but still British troops must not be allowed to look 
ridiculous. They were undoubtedly landed in order to do some- 
thing, and to strike a blow ;—if it was too late to save, it was 
not too late to kill. Besides, a few miles away, at El Teb, were 
the unburied bones of Baker’s massacred police; we had not 
cared greatly for them when alive, but that was no reason why 
we should not look after them when they were dead. So the 
troops were moved on, and a second bloody battle of El Teb 
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was fought. The day of the white weapon is over, and against 
the English line of steel with its fringe of fire the swordsmen and 
spearmen of the desert broke themselves in vain. Several 
thousands of “the people rightly struggling to be free” were de- 
cently buried. 

For about a month after this exploit the Government seriously 
thought of opening up the road to Berber, and so Sir Gerald 
Graham lingered ; and again upon the field of Tamai gave battle 
to the Arabs about the middle of March. The struggle was 
fierce and hand to hand, and the enemy, who seemed to fight 
with “the courage of a day that knew not death,” taking advan- 
tage of a surprise, for a moment broke the British square. How- 
ever, the Arabs were repelled with murderous loss and the 
advance towards Berber was made possible. At this point the 
Ministers changed their minds and said they would not go to 
Berber—meanwhile, two battles had been fought, and some ten 
thousand people had been killed or wounded with shot and 
sabre-wound, while “ rightly struggling to be free.” 

For the next months the Government were too fully occupied 
at home with the Reform Bill to have time to change their 
minds frequently about the Soudan. Webhurry on, then, through 
the early months of summer, without pausing to tell how the 
news reached this country, in June, that the garrison of Berber 
had been overcome and speared. By the month of August 
it became clear that General Gordon’s “ vast and comprehensive 
plan” was not going to come off. The Government had sent 
him to Khartqum in hopes that something might turn up. 
Nothing had turned up; and instead they had to realize that the 
English Governor-General of the Soudan was trapped in 
Khartoum, and that at any time his head might be sent in 
a basket to Cairo. True, they had done all they could to spoil 
his slender chances of success. He asked leave, at the outset, 
to ride out and talk things over quietly with the Mahdi; they 
thought the idea a little mad, and refused. He asked to have 
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Zebehr made Sultan of Khartoum ; and they who have left all 
the Soudan to the rule of the slave drivers, refused because such 
an appointment would be misunderstood in England. Heasked 
for a troop of English horse at Berber; they held it difficult, and 
refused. He asked leave to go down to Gondokoro and try to 
hold the equatorial provinces; they clung to Khartoum, and 
refused. 

Now the situation was getting serious. The Cairene garri- 
sons might be wiped out with “the bloody sponge,” but it would 
hardly do to let an English Governor-General be treated in that 
way ; of course vastly the cheapest way would have been not to 
rescue but to ransom, to buy our Governor-General of the 
Soudan back again from the Mahdi at his own price. But then 
Gordon was such an unpractical fellow, had such horribly 
inconvenient notions about personal honour, and loyalty to the 
men who had fought for him. It was very doubtful whether he 
would consent to be purchased ; and yet impossible to leave 
him to the Mahdi. The puzzled Ministers apparently deter- 
mined to wait till the last moment, to see if anything would 
turn up, and then to send an army to Khartoum, They did 
wait till the last moment—and twenty-four hours after. 

The story of the fighting work done by Lord Wolseley’s force 
has been well told by Sir Charles Wilson and General Bracken- 
bury, but the historian of the struggle with the river and the 
desert is emphatically Sir William Butler. To him was given 
exclusive charge of all the preparations for the boats which 
carried the expedition, and never did soldier show greater fore- 
sight, energy, and skill in the execution of a difficult task. To 
show the kind of obstacle with which Sir William had to contend 
even when with endless perseverance he had succeeded in plac- 
ing the whole fleet of boats on the Nile, and taught an army 
how to row, we may quote his own description of the way in 


which one of the pioneer boats was forced up the cataract at 
Dal : 
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“It looked awild scene. Through a width of fully a mile, 
from shore to shore, the river poured down its troubled flood 
foaming and flashing in the morning sun; a waste of yellow 
sand, drifted into endless ridges, spread away to westward ; on the 
east shore rose cliffs that looked hopeless of foot-hold ; the centre 
of the cataract held bare rounded granite rocks whose smooth 
red sides were beaten by furious currents. At the upper end of 
this waste of waters, a maze of islands closed the southward 
river view, but over the isles, the flat tops or sharp peaks of drift 
and desert mountains still carried the imagination into space 
beyond . . . Breakfast over, we set to work at the cataract. Coast- 
ing up the west bank, we crossed to a small island, crossed 
again to a larger one, and made our way along the outer shore 
until we gained a point from which advance seemed to be no 
longer possible—rocks, rapids, whirlpools, everywhere barred the 
way. Soon a little passage, hidden by islands, was revealed to 
us ; this opened into wider waters, and following them, we 
found ourselves by noon at the foot of a great rapid, a rush of 
water more formidable than anything we had yet faced on the 
river. We laid out the line to the fullest length we could con- 
trol, and were soon ready for the great tug. Going along the 
track line to see that everyone was in his right place, I noticed 
that the end of the line just reached beyond the stump of an 
old sont-wood tree. Round this we put a turn of the rope, and 
at the end of the rope stood Ben Johnson, the stoutest Krooboy 
of the crew ; then we began to haul. The boat came straight to 
the foot of the rush, then with tighter strain we drew her on into 
the slope of water, until midway up the slant she hung; the 
least tendency to steer would now have been fatal, but the rope 
round the old tree-stump never slackened an inch, and the line 
of the keel was held straight with the fall. The descending wave 
of the torrent forced asunder by the wedge-like stem, curled 
over the gunwales in two great wings of water, as though they 
would meet in the middle and swamp the craft, but they glanced 
off again like gigantic shavings from a rapidly worked plane. 
For a moment it seemed as though the river must win, but every 
instant was a gain to us—the force of the rapid never varied, we 
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could improve ours, one Krooboy dug his heels deeper into 
sand, another got his foot at a better angle upon a rock. Ben 
Johnson, with one foot against the tree, took in every inch of 
line we won from the river; for bit by bit we were winning, 
then with a pull whose united effort was doubled by the sense of 
approaching victory, we drew the boat out of the descending 
surge into smooth water. Again the great brotherhood was clear 
enough—the four quarters of the world, p/us a sont-wood stump, 
had vanquished the Nile at Dal, and while red man and black, 
yellow, brown, and white, straightened stiffened fingers, or wrung 
glistening foreheads, their variously uttered words of mutual 
praise and approval showed how keenly the scattered children of 
the earth will join hands to fight the Great Mother in her angry 
moods.” 


And what had been done with one boat had to be done with 
four hundred boats ; what had been done with one empty boat 
had to be done with laden boats; and what had been done at 
one cataract had tobe done at many. In theend, the Nile and the 
desert were vanquished, and the army was within striking 
distance of Khartoum. But the Ministers at home had delayed, 
waiting for something to turn up,a day too long, and, for all 
their striving, the soldiers never overtook that day. 

Sir William Butler’s pages in many ways acknowledge the 
spell of that mysterions stream which is like no other upon 
earth, which from the earliest ages has so deeply impressed the 
imagination of mankind. In passage after passage of vivid and 


picturesque power he pays tribute to the strange fascinations of 
the Nile. 


“For more than two months I had lived on the river, and it was 
no wonder that, knowing it in its every phase of light and dark- 
ness, one had come to feel a good deal of that strange compan- 
ionship which the Nile has ever exercised over the minds of 
those who dwell upon its shores or sail its waters. What the 
secret of that friendship is it would not be casy to define, but its 
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presence has too often been attested to allow even this age, 
which makes the whole world too small for man, to doubt its 
reality. 

“T do not think that secret is to be found in the memory of the 
bygone glory of the river, nor in the ruins which still stand to 
verify, even in their desolation, history which without them 
would read as fable, nor in the contrast between man’s misery 
to-day, and his magnificence in the past. These and more than 
these memories grow thicker than palm or mimosa on the 
shores, but they are sad as Nubia’s twilight hour, which nowhere 
sinks upon the earth in light and shadow more intensely mourn- 
ful. Nor yet doI think that this secret charm is to be looked 
for in the contrast ever in sight between river and desert, between 
the extreme of the dry and barren, and the border of green 
which, though a fringe, is rich with the colour carried from a 
thousand tropic sources; but those who dwell upon the Nile 
literally live upon it ; it is life—-all else, the desert, the cloudless, 
rainless sky, the pitiless sun, the blighting breath cf the Simoon, 
these aredeath—death with torment of thirst and hunger; buthere, 
centred in a single stream, is every gift that shower, shade, and 
sun yield to man on the most favoured regions of the earth. It 
is this sole principle of life made ever present through every 
sense that gives the Nile the power of tying to it the hopes, 
wants, and thoughts of its people, making the river that one 
central point of home, which in other lands is diffused over 
many objects. You will find the modern Nubian working on 
the wharves of Alexandria and in the streets of Cairo, but his 
toil and his service have only one object, to get back again to 
that fringe of life amid the sea of death, which is his home. 
There, until the Turk came, he was probably the happiest 
peasant on the globe. The brown water was better than the 
clearest spring to him. The steep shelving bank of clayey 
sand was his garden, where it rose curving into contours formed 
by successive water-levels, bright with green-leaved “lubia” and 
sweet blossoming beans, where the summer flood had softened 
and fertilized the soil. Higher up, the mimosa, green of leaf 
and yellow of flower, scented the air with the perfume its deep 
roots drew from the water. The ring-dove cooed deep amid the 
branches, and big black and yellow bees were thick around the 
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blossoms. Beyond the mimosa came the palm group, where the 
north wind rustled cool in the mid-day, and the shade was 
flecked with sunshine. There is no other river upon earth which 
centres on its shores the entire human, animal, and vegetable 
life of an immense region. Behind, in the desert, five miles to 
east or west, there are a thousand spots whereon the foot of man 
has never pressed ; but wherever the desert drift, or the close en- 
croaching rocks, will allow a tree to take root—wherever a level 
spot can carry the wheel-lifted water along its little winding 
channel—there man has built his home, and dug his grave, since 
human life began on earth. Take away this river for one entire 
year, and man, beast, bird, fish, even the hyenas in the rugged 


hills—all must disappear. 
“Behind every village throughout 2000 miles of river-shore 


there lies the denser-filled resting place of the dead. Often 
where the village has disappeared, the line of snow-white 
pebbles still marks, in the desert, the long disused burial-place. 

“The vast generations of atoms which the river called to life, 
and fed and nourished during their brief span of existence, have 
gone back again into desert dust, and the mighty stream rolls 
on its unchanging course, unheeding whether the human mite it 
had given life to built the lordliest temple or filled the lowliest 
tomb upon its shores,” 


But of all the sad sights this dismal river has seen, has there 
been one which can compare with that of Lord Wolseley’s army, 
toiling and fighting their way into the heart of Africa, to find 
that the man they came to save had been slain the day before ? 
The sum and result of the action of the English Government, 
busy at home with Redistribution and a Reform Bill, seems to 
have been suffering and suffering only. The Cairene garrisons 
and all the human beings engaged in administering the empire 
of Pashadom are gone. “The bloody sponge” was indeed 
passed over the desert ; of the avenging Arabs, thousands have 
died beneath English rifles ; our own countrymen have had to 
mourn over gallant lives, and the absolute waste of millions of 


money. And the slaughter and the gold—what havethey donefor 
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us? Certainly they never have saved us a life. Not one garri- 
son or part of a garrison was rescued, and not one inch of terri- 
tory was won by English help. For the few souls who were 
saved out of the wreck of Pashadom owed their lives solely 
to the swords of the Abyssinians. Possibly, however, upon 
the bitter waters of this ocean of human suffering, some 
good may be borne to us hereafter; but it is not easy to see 
from what direction it can come. Our fuller knowledge only 
leads us to believe that the Soudan north of Khartoum must 
remain what it is now, a land of misery and mystery and 
fear. In General Butler's opinion the Nile population 
must always in the long run submit to the rulers of the 
Delta. ‘“Thereis no escape from Egypt—the man who holds 
the Delta, holds by the throat this long line of river; hence it 
has happened that a conquering race or ruler, seated at Cairo, 
has been ever able to skim the cream of the eight million 
slaves who toil along on the shores of the river. The border- 
ing deserts are impassable walls keeping in the slaves, keeping 
out the light that might enfranchise them.” 

South of Khartoum, however, there are brighter possibilities. 
There it is only the cruelty of man, the harrying of the slave 
drivers, which has turned what ought to be a land of milk and 
honey into a luxuriant waste. In the far equatorial provinces, 
some sort of order has been established by Emin Bey, and to him 
succour is being brought by Mr. Stanley. Probably, in some not 
distant day, light will be let in from the lake-land and the Congo 
and a happier chapter begun in the story of the Dark Continent. 
Meanwhile, the lesson which the rulers of England will do well 
to lay to heart, which is written large across all the history of 
their interference in Africa, from the bombardment of Alexandria 
to the fall of Khartoum, is—either to accept responsibilities or 
to leave them. The weakness which let the Cairene Ministers send 
Hicks Pasha to massacre was the beginning of all the calamities 


which ended with the death of Gordon. 
JOHN GEORGE Cox. 
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The Wedding Ring. 


. IVE me a ring, good jeweller, 
By no one worn before, 
And you shall boast you gave it her 
Who wears it evermore.” 


‘Then it shall be a ruby ring, 
With hoop of richest gold, 

And it shall be my offering 
For benefits of old.’ 








“A ruby ring it must not be, 
Which is a thing to shine ; 

An iron ring is best for me, 
No other can be mine.” 


‘ But surely such a ring ’twere sad 
To see a lady wear 

Among her guests in jewels clad, 
And she so young and fair.’ 


“ An iron ring is all I crave 
Upon my wedding night, 

For I must wear it in the grave 
Where it is out of sight.” 
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‘Is it to be a ring to bind 
Your heart in wedlock’s bond, 
Or but to link the days behind 
And days that are beyond ?’ 


“Tt is to link me to his peace 
Who is not far away ; 


And when her lonely term may cease, 
The bride shall with him stay.” 


‘Who is this bridegroom you would wed 
And yet for ever mourn, 

As though you would espouse the dead 
Who never can return ?’ 


“It is the dead I would espouse, 
With him lie side by side ; 

There is a chamber in his house 
He furnished for his bride.” 


THOS. GORDON HAKE. 
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En Reconnaissance: 


A PASTEL, 


An Old Chateau on the Banks of the Loire—on the Terrace of the 
Chateau.—Date, 1698. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 


GEORGES DE SAINT EUSTACHE, @ young man. 
OLYMPE DE LIANCOURT, a young gzrl. 


SAINT EUSTACHE. And is it quite decided? Must you go 
with him? My dear little heart, must you leave me? 

OLYMPE. Yes, Monsieur. 

SAINT EUSTACHE. In one little month from now, you would 
have called me Georges if all had gone well. 

OLYMPE. Yes, Monsieur. 

SAINT EUSTACHE. I care for you so much. Ah! so much, 
yet—you do not care for me. 

OLYMPE. Oh! Monsieur! 

SAINT EUSTACHE. When I arrived from Paris, two months 
ago, I thought that—that—it was difficult to love—to become 
in love when—in truth I know not how to say it to you—when 
every one around you wished you to fall in love with a certain 
young girl, and—when you had been sent a long journey for that 
especial purpose. Yet—lI had only to see you to feel that—I 
could not go back to Versailles—leaving you here. Do you 


remember the day that I arrived ? 
_OLYMPE (22 a@ low voice). Yes, Monsieur. 
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SAINT EUSTACHE. You were standing on this terrace feeding 
the peacocks, and singing a little song to yourself. 


‘* Si le roy m’ avoit donné 
Paris sa grand’ ville, 
Et qu'il me fallut quitter 
L’amour de ma mie, 
Je diroi au roy Henri 
Reprenney votre Paris 
J’ aime mieux ma mie 
O gay, 
J’ aime mieux ma mie!” 


And just then a terrible voice was heard saying, “Is that a song 
for a demoiselle, Mademoiselle Olympe?” And what with see- 
ing me, and hearing Madame Francoise’s voice, you were quite 
frightened. Do you remember? 

OLYMPE. Yes, Monsieur. 

SAINT EUSTACHE. And the first evening that we spent to- 
gether, when you sang: “II pleut, il pleut Bergére,” so prettily 
that I forgot my compliment, and could only look at you. Do 
you remember ? 

OLYMPE (27 a very low voice). Yes. 

SAINT EUSTACHE. And the day by the river in the Willow 
Walk, when I told you all about Saint Eustache, and all that we 
should do there together? But why speak of all this now? You 
are going away : to the other side of the world. Could not your 
father go alone? 

OLYMPE. Perhaps we shall come back—some day. 

SAINT EUSTACHE. You know what I shall do? I cannot go 
with you now, but in a year’s time, I shall come and fetch you 
and Monsieur de Liancourt. We shall all live at Saint Eustache 
together, and—But, my little heart, you shake your head. Do 
you not believe me? 

OLYMPE. We may come back. It is a long way to come for 
me. You will see others, and you will forget Olympe. But if 
you think of her, think tenderly, and say, “ She loved me truly.” 
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SAINT EUSTACHE (reproachfully). Olympe! How could I for- 
get you? Howcan I, having been in Paradise, come back to 
Earth? I vow to Our Lady of Saint Eustache to build a chapel 
in her honour, on the cliff near home, should all end as I hope 
and believe. A light shall always be kept burning, and the 
mariners in distress will bless you, for our chapel will be a beacon 
to those in storms. And over the great door shall be inscribed 
in gold letters “ Hn Reconnaissance.” Perhaps it will become a 
great Pilgrimage. There, that makes you smile! 

OLYMPE. I shall think much of the chapel. Perhaps—per- 
haps I might begin some altar cloths. You know that I can 
sew and broider. 

SAINT EUSTACHE. And I shall try to find a good designer, 
and a worthy builder, for all must be of the best. But not a 
stone shall be placed till you are there. Our lady of Saint 
Eustache will listen to us, and grant our wish. Ma chérie, will 
you write to me sometimes, so that I may know that you do not 
forget me? 

OLYMPE. Yes, Monsieur. 

SAINT EUSTACHE. You will tell me all about your life there. 
Dear heart, I hope that Canada is not an utterly barbarous 
country. 

OLYMPE. It is a beautiful land. At least, Monsieur l’Abbé 
says so. He has a friend there, a priest who is a missionaire. 
There are savages who are named in his letters Iroquois. They 
will not harm us, for we shall be in Quebec, a fine city. I hope 
that it resembles Amboise. 

SAINT EUSTACHE. Alas! I fear that you will find it very 
different. And you will not have your peacocks there, and— 
Olympe! Forgive me, I have made you cry. 

OLYMPE. My poor peacocks! sadly will they miss me. 

SAINT EUSTACHE. You cry for peacocks. You think but 
little of me; yet I shall miss you too. 

OLYMPE. I cry for you also. Ah! and many other things, 
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mon amy. But you are displeased with me, I fear. Listen, I 
have a present to give to you, a souvenir of myself ; my portrait. 
It was done before you came. My father meant to send it to 
my godmother, the Comtesse de Chaudlieu ; but I have got it. 
Yesterday I asked his permission to give it to you. You will 
find it in your room. I told Lisette to put it there. When you 
look at it, remember that I, too, am thinking of you, and praying 
for you. 

SAINT EUSTACHE (hissing her forehead). It shall never leave 
me ; though I have little need of it, for you are graven on my 
heart. 

OLYMPE. See, Madame Frangoise is calling us in to déjeuner. 


Second Scene—A study in the Chateau of Saint Eustache in 
Brittany. 


GEORGES DE SAINT EUSTACHE (seated at a table thinking 

aloud). They started last June. Surely a letter must arrive soon. 
MAJOR DOMO (enter:ng the apartment). Monsieur, a letter. 
SAINT EUSTACHE (reading 7). 


** St. Michel, prés Quebec. 

‘*MON CHER AMY,—I write to ities because a vessel is leaving for France. 
May St. Joseph guide it safely to Havre. This land is still most strange to 
me, for though French is spoken, many folks have forgotten the manners of 
France. My father is Seigneur of this village. He feels much sadness, and 
now says that a ‘ lettre-de-cachet’ would have been preferable to going into 
exile ; but I cannot feel in this manner. Know we not that many have 
been imprisoned for twenty or thirty years in the Bastille, or at Pignerol 
All sacrifice would be preferable to that. 

‘‘T think of home often. There is a great river near here which is named 
the St. Laurence ; it is quite unlike the Loire. 

“I think of my peacocks, of thee, and of the Willow Walk so much, 
that I seem to see Liarcourt, every time that my eyes close ; this, they do 
often, for I have been much fatigued lately. All the ladies are kind to 
me. The Governor’s wife has come to see me twice. 
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‘*The altar cloths are begun. My father speaks no more of coming 
back to France, for he is growing old and infirm. 


*‘ Think sometimes of thy Fiancée, 
**OLYMPE.” 


Would that I had not to stay in France this year. She is not 
happy there. The moment that I can leave I shall go and see 
whether Monsieur de Liancourt’s foolish conduct cannot be for- 
given by the king. In any case she must come home; he could 
not wish to keep her there all her life. 


Third Scene—A large bedchamber in the Palace of Versailles. 
On the wall, opposite the bed, hangs a pastel portrait of 
Olympe de Liancourt. In the bed lies Georges de Saint 
Eastache recovering from the effects of a wound. By the 
bed stands Lieutenant de Baume. 


DE BAUME. Mon cher amy, thou canst not start yet. Thou 
wouldst be food for the fishes, before thou hadst got half way 
there. Why art thou in such a hurry? 

SAINT EUSTACHE. She is ill, I am sure of it. Her letters get 
rarer and rarer. I feel that a great misfortune hovers over me. 

DE BAUME. Thou art still wandering. Believe me, thou wilt 
find thy fiancée well and happy, and delighted to see thee. 
Thou hast been an exceptionally faithful lover. I hope she has 
followed thy example. 

SAINT EUSTACHE (zz au excited whisper). Come nearer, De 
Baume. Listen, that thought has haunted me. She was but a 
child when we parted, five long years ago. She must now be a 
woman. And though she loved me then, many others she must 
have seen, who must have loved her, for she was so sweet, and 
most enchantingly beautiful. 

We were to have been married in a month, when her father 
received a warning from a friend at Versailles that he must needs 
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for his safety leave France. He had got mixed up in some 
foolish plot, and so feared a lettre-de-cachet. 

Thou knowest Monsieur de Liancourt? No? Well, he took 
great interest in new discoveries, and in far off lands. He had 
always wished to see Canada, “La Nouvelle France,” so de- 
cided to gothere. I implored him to leave Olympe with me, 
but he refused. He thought that she was too young, for though 
he would have been willing for our marriage had all gone well, 
we should have lived at first with him. Ah! hadst thou seen 
her when she left me even thou wouldst have been troubled. 

Poor little heart, I was her only friend, for her father was a 
stern embittered man. I was going to follow them the next 
year, but thou knowest how sadly I have been delayed. Last 
year when I might have gone, Monsieur de Liancourt wrote me 
a letter, giving me information that they were coming home. 
But they never came, so I must go and fetch her. 

DE BAUME. I must go now and assist at the king’s coucher. 
Thy story is sad, but after night there comes always morning. 
In two months thou shalt start. And next year I shall come 
and see thee at Saint Eustache and judge for myself of thy wife’s 
beauty. Good-night, mon amy. 

SAINT EUSTACHE. How shallI find her? She did once think 
well of me. But, alas! she was but fifteen, and had never seen 
any one but her father and lAbbé du Burét. Now, she must 
have seen many others, more worthy than myself. She writes 
that in her next letter she has to tell me something that may 
cause me pain, but that she hopes that I shall arrive first. Can 
it be that she no longer cares—whether I come or not? (He 
looks at the portrait). Great God! she seems to look at me 
reproachfully. I see the tears on her eyelashes. Dear love, I do 
not doubt you. Look not at me like that. (Zhe flame of the fire 
suddenly goes down leaving the room in darkness.) I must have 
been tired, excited—pastels, alas! do not feel. 
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Same Room, next morning—The pastel has faded during the 
night. Olympe’s face 7s only seen as though through a 
mist. Saint Eustache, De Baume. 


SAINT EUSTACHE. I tell thee that it is supernatural. Pastels 
do not fade in a few hours. Many other things have happened 
this night of which I cannot speak to thee, ... 


Fourth Scene—Study in the Chateau de Saint Eustache. Two 
months later. 


SAINT EUSTACHE (breaking the seal of a letter). My heart 
misgives me. This is not her handwriting, yet it comes from 
Havre. It must be from Canada. (Opens and reads.) 


** Convent of the Annunciation, 
“Quebec, Canada. 


‘* MONSIEUR,—We had the grief, yesterday, of losing by death Made- 
moiselle Olympe de Liancourt. Her father bids us write to you. 

‘She made a holy death, and was a source of edification to all who had 
the privilege of being near her. She wished to die in our House, so was 
moved here twenty-one days ago. Her death was mysterious. We know 
not of what she died. She became weaker and weaker, notwithstanding all 
our care. 

“T enclose, within this, a letter which she wrote to you five days before 
her death, to be sent in case you did not arrive. Also, I have sent a case 
full of things which she wished us to send to you.—Believe me, Monsieur, 
your faithful Sister in Jesus Christ, 


‘‘SG@UR MARIE DE LA MISERICORDE.’ 
fTe opens the enclosure. 


‘* DEAR HEART,—I have been thinking much of thee. I hoped that I 
should see thee once more. But doubtless thou wouldst have been put te 
much pain in coming; all is for the best. Thou wouldst hardly know thy 
Olympe again, so am I changed. 

“Cher amy, I have been thinking. Our Lady must not lose her chapel 
and the mariners their beacon. 

“T have had much to cause me joy, and to give me yratitude.— 


Forget not thy 
“ OLYMPE.” 
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Our Lady of Saint Eustache is a famous pilgrimage. And 
the sailors to this day are saved from shipwreck by the light. 

As the peasants come and go, they say to one another : 

“ Seest thou those fine gold letters ? 


‘Fn Reconnaissance.’ 


He who built this chapel must truly have had much to be grate- 


ful for.” 
MARIE ADELAIDE BELLOC. 
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Window Decorations. 


HE English reserve which was considered good style forty 
years ago, and which prompted the buildings, the dresses, 
the decorations—shall we say the manners ?—of that time, has 
been by now largely relinquished. It was an axiom of those digni- 
fied days that the street should see and enjoy nothing of the 
beauty which adorned life for us within our black brick walls. 
The street must needs see, and was even welcome to envy, our 
riches and our comforts, whereof we favoured it with specimens 
in our hideous and impressive carriages, and in the inelegant, if 
magnificent, silks of the ladies who drove in them. The rest the 
street might guess at through the austere wire blinds that 
shielded the sanctities of our dining-rooms. That the street 
should respect us was desirabie—negatively desirable, for our 
self-respect was amply sufficient to our peace of mind ; but that 
the street should admire us would have seemed positively vulgar 
to our fathers, and almost improper to our mothers. The above- 
mentioned wire window blinds, which obtained throughout the 
comme i faut parts of rich and gloomy London, typified very 
aptly the fashion and feeling then prevalent. And what a 
change, not only of fashion, but of feeling, is expressed by the 
windows of to-day ! 

Flowers were the earliest innovation. It is not very long 
since the first flower-box touched a London street with colour. 
To make for the street a pretty show, which one could hardly 
see from within, was indeed a novelty which the quiet and 
crushing word “display” had almost nipped in the bud. 
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Just at the time when ladies began to conceive that plenty of 
heavy silk and as costly a bonnet as possible hardly sufficed for 
good dressing—just at the time when outline began to be 
studied in women’s costume, window boxes, however, were not 
to be put down. The street, it was settled finally, was to be ad- 
mitted to admire our taste—in flowers, in dresses, in hats, in 
boots. The prettier we and our houses looked to the street, the 
better! Such prison-palaces as the Duke of Devonshire’s in Pic- 
cadilly remain as monuments of a new and almost obsolete 
ugliness. Yet Devonshire House has its historic usefulness as 
it stands—-a symbol of the selfishness of Whiggery. 

The wire blinds disappeared by slow degree; a pane of frosted 
glass, with a little decoration at the corners, was the next timid 
step in the direction of beauty, and:soon after the pretty wicker 
screens took the fancy of the whole West of London, while the 
Minton blue-green flashed far and near as the one acceptable 
colour for the now seemingly established flower-boxes. Quite 
of late, however, perfect liberty has been proclaimed ; we are 
free to dress our windows as we like, public opinion only requir- 
ing of us that we should do our best to gladden the public eyes. 

There is exactly the same difference between a charming 
window in the French taste and a charming window in the 
zesthetic manner, as there is between a lady dressed according 
to the fashion plates and a lady in pre-Raphaelite attire. All 
four things can be well done or ill done. First, with respect to 
flower-boxes. Considering how rarely good colours in tiles are 
chosen, and what extravagances of ugliness are compassed by 
amateurs in the attempt at originality, we should recommend 
the Minton-blue for general use. It isa strong colour, certainly— 
too strong to be thoroughly artistic, too perfect in its mixture of 
green and blue, lacking that exquisite subtlety, that felicitous 
imperfection, which distinguishes, altogether inimitably, the 
Oriental blue-green which it was intended to emulate. Too un- 
compromising, therefore, to be used in masses inside a room, it 
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is, nevertheless, excellent in the open air, where distance, atmo- 
sphere, sunshine and shadow, modify its violence. The colours 
of the flowers planted in a Minton-blue box should be carefully 
chosen ; yellow and white are best ; a little red (the pure scarlet 
of the common geranium) may also be used, but never yellow 
and scarlet together, and on noaccount the pink or cerise shades 
of red. Minton-blue and scarlet form an intense but healthy 
contrast ; Minton-blue and rose colour produce only a sickly 
violence. A great improvement might be made by lightening 
and dimming the blue by several degrees, and increasing the 
green element in the same measure; it would then harmonise 
with most flowers. ; 

As for the windows on the vez-de-chausée, the lovers of the fresh 
and the dainty rather than the picturesque may prefer the puckered 
blinds now so fashionable, made of amber sateen; crimson is effec- 
tive for the exterior, but makes too hot a light within; blues and 
greens produce gashtly tints, and yellows are bilious. The amber 
must be delicate and cool in tint, slightly toned with pearl colour ; 
the lace edging should be effective, but not obtrusive in design, 
and pure white. To screen the lower panes use the freshest 
and finest book muslin, neither bluish nor greyish in tint, but 
pearly white ; do not trim or edge it in any way; never use it 
after it needs washing ; it will keep clean a long time when new 
and it is not costly to replace. Make it in little curtains of 
considerable height, divided in three for the large centre pane, 
and in two for the sides—supposing the window to be a bay; 
let each little curtain be caught round the middle by the 
freshest amber ribbon; or let the sateen puckered blind be 
white, and use any other light ribbon for the muslin curtains— 
turquoise blue perferable. The drawing-room windows may be 
garnished to match. Of all things avoid lace curtains—the 
long window curtains hanging from a cornice to the ground— 
even if your lace be good in quality and design ; for the fashion 
has been hopelessly vulgarised by the manufactured atrocities, 
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stiff and hard in substance, flowery in pattern, and blue white in 
colour, produced by the industry of Nottingham. For a sub- 
stitute take the same clear book muslin as is used in the dwarf 
blinds, edged with a delicate frill of itself. No one will ever 
condescend to sprigs or patterns who has appreciated the dis- 
tinction of simple muslin. Where we do not wish to go to the 
expense of festooned sateen and unwashable muslin, a great 
deal may be done by edging ordinary linen with good Cluny 
lace, while the dwarf blinds and the drawing-room curtains may 
be made of Madras muslin, and fastened with ribbons of more 
durable colours. Ecru is, of course, the more economical and 
picturesque, while pure white is the more elegant. For absolutely 
durable dwarf window-screens the Cairene work is commendable, 
and it is always picturesque. The Japanese wood-work—fragile 
but, exposed to the little wear or danger of a window, practically 
solid enough—is gay and peculiarly interesting. Its designs— 
which should be varied in little panels—are entirely unlike 
anything Western. We know of but six houses that have them 
yet in London. 

Glass is beautiful from within, but only suggestive from with- 
out, and therefore should be supplemented by prettiness else- 
where. Nothing subdues and tints daylight more charmingly and 
becomingly than tussore. Running smoothly on a little brass rod, 
it takes the place of the ordinary roller blind ; add a little needle- 
work sparingly along the borders, and let the long curtains hang- 
ing within be of the same, and you have at once something light 
enough to counteract the severity of your glass screens. The 
best effects, however, can be attained by those who, on their 
travels, keep in mind the requirements of their London houses. 
Everyone in England can buy Chinese matting, and the 
Japanese is not difficult to get; but in Algeria they make a 
quite different and most effective kind, which gives a character- 
istic distinction to the house at once. In the same way can 
charming little scraps of translucent stuffs, exquisite in tint, be 
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picked up here and there, and adapted to the lower panes of 
our windows with excellent effect. We have seen the most 
beautiful curtains possible made of Turkish pocket handkerchiefs. 
The mistress of that house was not afraid of colour, and the 
soft silk of these curtains looked like the red petals of geraniums; 
the room was dark, and everything in it was artistic and in 
harmony, so that this glowing colour fell quite naturally into its 
place ; besides, it is an axiom in furnishing that no good tint, 
however bright, ever looks gaudy. 

With respect to outside blinds, there is little need to speak of 
these in our sunless months, but, in view of warmer seasons, we 
recommend readers to utilise their Italian tours by bringing 
home with them some of the dark yellow and white awnings of 
the Lago d’Orta, the red and white of the Lago Maggiore, or 
the rich cool brown in use at Bologna; all the stripes produced 
here are vulgar by comparison. Failing such happy chances of 
travel, much may be done with the humblest stuffs which lie to 
our hand. A little genial condescension to the street, and a 
little personal taste alone, are needed ; do not leave your flowers 
to the florist any more than you would leave your blinds to the 
upholsterer. There is nothing more heartless, nor anything 
which would better justify our fathers’ prudish dread of ostenta- 
tion, than a huge flower-box ablaze with perennial blossoms 
“undertaken ” at so much a week by the nurseryman. 


Rk. A. PELHAM. 


VOL. X. 2B 
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To the Angel of Peace. 


‘‘Princeps Gloriosissime, Michael Archangele, esto memor nostri: hic et 
ubique semper precare pro nobis Filium Dei.”—-Office for St. Michael's 
Feast, Sept. 29th. 


S summer lightnings cleave the gathering gloom 
And fiercely flash to die in darker night, 
So—crushed, o’erwhelmed, sweeping to endless doom— 
In headlong flight, 
The rebel hosts are driven from thrones of light. 
Joyous and clear rings out the victor’s song : 
“Who is like God—our God who reigns on high ? ” 
As round their conquering leader angels throng 
In azure sky, 
And on through rainbow-shining portals fly. 


Not thus, my Prince, love I to think of thee, 

Oh, Michael, brightest of the angel band! 

Not thus—in wrathful beauty, stern to see, 

Thy vengeful hand 

Wielding with scathing might the gleaming brand. 


“ Angel of Peace!” (a title strangely sweet !) 
Thus Holy Church salutes thee in her lays. 
“ Angel of Peace!”—thus will I lowly greet, 


And joyful raise 
My heart to thee in deep-voiced, loving praise. 
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In peaceful reverent awe thou waitest by 
The mystic sacrifice—oblations sweet, 
Unspotted, holy, swift to bear on high ; 
While upward fleet 

Sweet odours—fragrant path for angel feet. 


Thou standest ’mid the seven,—peaceful, serene, 
Before Heaven’s altar-throne, in dazzling blaze 
Of light divine ; while, pierced with rapture keen 
In these fierce rays, 

E’en angels prostrate fall and veil their gaze. 





Oh, may I taste thy peace in that dread hour 
When earth and all therein shall fade away, 
And evil fiends exert their ruthless power, 
In foul array, 

Lurking to seize and claim me for their prey ! 


Angel of Peace! save me from every snare ! 
With love made bold I'll cast me at thy feet, | 
My shield thy golden pinions spreading fair! 
Oh, guardian sweet, 

My shrinking soul with timely succour meet ! 





My Angel Prince, thee have I loved to praise, 

Plead Thou for me when life’s vain throbbings cease : 
From deep, dread, purging fires thy. suppliant raise, 
With swift release, 

And bear me to the home of lasting peace! 


Dom M. BARRETT, O.S.B. 


St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 
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Not Herself. 


HE curtain was late in rising; it was an amateur perform- 
TT ance, and amateur actors are as superior to ringing-up as 
amateur jockeys are to the saddling-bell. The hostess sitting in 
a chair wedged into the gangway that terminated in the front 
row of spectators, looked and moved with an impatience that 
intensified the effect of a manner that owed its charm to little 
graces of action and sudden turns of expression. She was a 
pretty woman of forty, whose grown-up daughters were the only 
admissible evidence that she had attained to middle age. One 
of them, a graceful large-eyed girl, was leaning over her 
shoulder and serving as the recipient of a little bit of acting be- 
fore the curtain that was likely to surpass, in artistic quality, 
what was to follow behind the footlights. 

“Darling! we must have the curtain up. One can’t keep 
people waiting for ever. Find somebody at least to see why 
they don’t begin.” 

“Dearest Mother,” was the reply in far less studied tones, 
“the curtain has been rung up three times, but I suppose 
Francis daren’t carry out the order.” 

“Tsn’t everyone ready then?” asked Lady Preston, as she 
made room for her daughter to pass her and come to the front 
of the auditorium. 

“Nobody, I should think.” Lucilla Preston, followed by a 
young man who hopped cleverly over the back of a chair to join 
her, stood on tiptoe and peeped round the slack edge of the 
curtain. A scream of deprecation from the stage, followed by 
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an audible appeal for three more seconds’ law, answered her, and 
she drew back after an exhortation to haste that was heard, as 
intended, by the whole room. 

“They are almost ready, mother,” Lucilla reported, coming 
back again and standing in front of Lady Preston’s chair. 
“They have been waiting for Olivia. She has not been in the 
green-room, but somebody saw her coming down-stairs just now, 
and then they can begin.” 

“How exceedingly strange!” exclaimed Lady Preston in her 
high-pitched voice. “Do you know, Sylvia,’ turning to an 
elderly lady sitting next to her, but speaking no less to the 
whole of the audience, “nothing would induce her to come down 


to dinner.” 
“She was tired after last night’s ball,” suggested Mrs. 


Cornwall. 

“Dreadfully, I’m afraid, but she rode out this afternoon, as 
she said, for fresh air, and came back looking like my gown. I 
implored her to rest, and she promised to do so, if I would make 
certain she was not disturbed. Nobody has seen her since.” 
Then dropping her voice with dramatic suddenness, “My dear 
Sylvia ! do you know I have been in agonies up to this moment. 
She positively tried all she knew, implored, entreated, prayed me, 
to let her off appearing. It was impossible: I told her so with 
tears,” 

Lady Preston was softly stroking her younger daughter’s 
head, as she knelt at her Ixnee her figure bent forward to catch 
the low-spoken words. “Lucilla here can’t act, though she says 
she knows the play by heart. The thing must have collapsed. 
Conceive what a tragedy! The whole world invited, and the 
world of the Easter Recess—” 

“A social impossibility,” said Mrs. Cornwall, “simply an im- 
possibility, at five o'clock to-day.” | 

“Simply ! My maid took her a cup of tea. She was lying on 
the bed, still in her habit, and Pinner placed it ona table by 
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her side, without speaking to her—Ah! here,” as the curtain 
went up suddenly, “she is, looking quite herself.” 

“More than herself,’ said Mrs. Cornwall, who was proud of 
her graceful god-daughter. 

“A plucky girl,” whispered Mr. Conington, as he handed 
Lucilla to her chair. His hearing must have been acute, for 
Lucilla herself had needed to listen attentively to her mother’s 
explanation. “She is looking almost herself,” he added, as he 
sat down. 

“Less than herself,” returned Lucilla with the intense ex- 
pression on her face that made some of her partners shy of her. 

But George Conington’s eyes were riveted on the actress. 

She advanced to the footlights ashy pale where the rouge was 
not conspicuous, with the deliberation that critics said spoiled 
her stage manner, but that chanced to suit her present part 
accurately, and delivered her first sentences with an a@ plomd 
that was wonderful in so young a girl. Lady Preston flushed 
with pride as the deserted wife, appealing to the future to avenge 
her past, swept her wrongs away with a gesture of her hand; 
but Lucilla, white with excitement, laid hers on her companion’s 
arm, and shivered in the hot scent-laden air. “She is not her- 
self,” she whispered. “What is it, Mr. Conington ?” 

“ Perfection!’’ he answered, clearly, and leaning forward 
watched Olivia closely. In fact, though ill-supported, there was 
a firmness and finish about her rendering of a difficult part that 
was remarkable in an amateur, and all the more so that all 
through the first act it required her continuous presence on the 
stage. An icy indifference of manner that ignored all external 
reference to her position visibly concealed a tension of feeling 
that was to lead up to a climax of passionate expression. It 
was a task worthy of a practical player. The whole assembly 
was conscious of it more or less, and Conington, who was some- 
thing of a critic, was engrossed by the “study” to the extent of 
being unconscious of its effect upon his nearest neighbours. 
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Lucilla still trembled. Lady Preston was sitting white and 
fixed as if paralysed by the effort of her own strong will. Sir 
Galfred, meanwhile, at the end of the long room, hearty and 
unimpressionable, saw nothing in it except that the make-up 
suited his pretty daughter whose eyes had never looked so 
bright, and wondered, as a regular though stolid playgoer, what 
there was in the slight French-derived piece to enthral a culti- 
vated audience so strangely. 

The impression wore off in a degree as the play progressed, 
and during the interval between the first and second acts people 
talked with more freedom and banality than would have seemed 
probable half-an-hour before. Even George Conington roused 
himself to ask an ordinary question. 

“Your sister has often acted ?” 

“Very rarely. I doubted her power, though she is far cleverer 
than I. But mother was sure she had it in her. Still the re- 
hearsals went so ill until yesterday, and then she played very 
well, though not so well as to-night. Mr. Conington, what is it?” 
added Lucilla suddenly turning to him. “Is she ill, or what?” 

“ How should I know?” he answered. “Surely not!” Then 
he looked at Lucilla’s dilated eyes and started. “ You are ill,” 
he said ; “ what can I get you—tea, or anything ?” 

“Nothing,” she answered, with a great effort, seeing her 
agitation mirrored distortedly in his surprise. “I am quite well, 
forgive me,” and she fanned her cold face deliberately. 

As he looked at her something in its expression recalled her 
sister despite the difference of feature, and brought vaguely to 
his mind some early impression of the Prestons that had been 
conveyed to him before he knew them. But he failed to trace it, 
and found it was time to revert to commonplaces. 

The second act went well. Olivia seemed more at ease, too 
mechanical, he told himself, but George found it hard to criticise 
so gracious a presence. The strained expression on Lady 
Preston’s face relaxed for a time as if in sympathy with Olivia’s 
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tamer acting ; until suddenly her manner changed. The play, 
slight as it was, worked up to a tragic end. Céphyse, deserted, 
wronged, found herself by a turn of fortune’s wheel her husband's 
master and the favourite of her world, a woman sued where she 
had been scorned, the sovereign of her future. It was as the de- 
fiant avenger that Olivia in the part of Céphyse had so failed in 
rehearsal, though notes in her voice had even then suggested 
power, and alternately encouraged and enraged her instructor. 
Now, if he had been present, he might have thought his labour 
well spent. Now she woke to the expression of hard and bitter 
anger—cowed with a gesture, annihilated with a phrase. Henri 
de Claireville, played by a young man whose present acting ill 
justified the reputation he had gained, had up to this moment 
been as tame as the soubrette was noisy, and the family friend 
indistinct. But there came a moment when, taking his wife’s 
hand, Henri attempted to cajole her into friendship and recon- 
ciliation. Then as he touched Olivia’s ungloved fingers the 
spring with which Dick Leslie recoiled from her unspoken scorn 
elicited a murmur of applause from an audience that had hitherto 
ignored his presence on the stage. Old Lord Vieuxtemps patted 
his hands softly together and smiled at Mrs. Cornwall, and 
Conington turned to Lucilla with a gesture of appreciation. 

“ Ah!” she said quickly ; “ Olivia magnetised him.” 

“ Are you a thought-reader ?” he returned with a smile, and 
then remembered suddenly his first introduction to the name of 
Preston. “They are all a little uncanny,” Algy Escott had said 
to him a year ago when he pointed out Lady Preston and her 
daughters in the Park. “They mesmerize you and read your 
thoughts. Take care of yourself George, if I present you, pretty 
as they are.” 

Olivia’s wide-open bright eyes looked uncanny now, and 
Lucilla’s wore their reflection. Meanwhile the action of the 
piece progressed to its penultimate stage. It only remained for 
Céphyse to repulse Henri’s final effort at reconciliation, and to 
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drive him from her presence to the self-destruction that was 
synchronous with the echo of her last words, and with her final 
pose. The tension of the first act again enchained the audience 
as Olivia rose, in denunciation, to an expression of suppressed 
power that showed her as a consummate actress. Her voice 
thrilled her hearers as the force of her pose enthralled them, and 
the curtain fell to the echo of a tone that shivered through the 
room with a supernatural vibration. There was a long breath- 
less pause, and then a sharp, thin click as Lady Preston’s ivory 
fan broke in two between her nervous fingers. 

It was a supreme relief to reach the hall, and from there to 
turn in to the supper-room for refreshment. People recovered 
their nerves with their voices, and the ordinary chatter of society 
began to overbalance the subdued tones of those most deeply 
impressed. 

Dancing followed, and the sounds of the music had removed 
what impression of the unseen still lingered among the outside 
guests, when George Conington, but half-released from what was 
to remain with him through years to come, looked into the 
supper-room a second time for one of the actors. Ata round 
table near the door he found Dick Leslie drinking hasty 
draughts of sherry and seltzer, and looking doubtfully at the 
feathery mound of pité a servant had just placed before him. 
The room was otherwise clear of guests. 

“Well, Dick, that’s over and done with.” 

“Over! thank Heaven! I wouldn’t go through it again for a 
fortune.” Leslie’s colour changed as he spoke. 

“]T never saw you play so badly, Dick—what was it ?” 

Leslie pushed his chair back forlornly. “That girl paralysed 
me.” 

“Miss Preston ?” asked George. 

“T swear to you her eyes went through me, and the touch of 
her hand was like ice. I declare to you George I could hardly 
get off the stage.” 
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There was a moment’s silence. “Where is she?” asked 
Conington. 

“Gone to her room, I believe. Archdale and Miss Peel said 
they should not change, and have had supper I take it.” 

“Yes, I left them both dancing.” 

“Well we ought to go, I suppose.” 


“ You have eaten nothing, Dick ?” 

“T feel as if I should never eat again,” returned Leslie. “But 
one ought to inquire after Lady Preston. I never saw anyone 
look so strange.” 

“ She’s all right,” answered George ; “I met her just now quite 
her old self, saying what a load it was off her mind, she could 
breathe again.” 

“Well, she may be proud of the night’s work, as an art critic, 
which she claims to be; and I suppose we shall be all right 
again to-morrow.” 

Dick rose slowly as he spoke, and the two men made their 
way to the dancing-room. 

A week later George Conington, sitting opposite Mrs. Corn- 
wall in the back drawing-room of her house in Green Street, 
was trying to look less deeply interested than he felt, at what his 
hostess was telling him with no attempt at the concealment of 
her own distress. They had not met since the night of the 
theatricals, as George had left by an early train the following 
morning, and Mrs. Cornwall had only just returned to London 
from Redbrook. “It must have been a terrible time,” George 
was saying, 4 propos of the interval that had seemed so long to 
him. 

“Very terrible; and the whole thing being so inexplicable, 
makes a tragedy of a great grief. You, ‘yourself, thought 
Olivia’s manner strange ? ” 

“ Strange!” said George, and the tone of his voice showed the 


superfluity of the question. 
“T am no critic,’ Mrs. Cornwall resumed, “and if I had been 
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——but it was Lady Preston’s nervousness that struck me. I was 
close to her as you know, and I noticed no more of Olivia’s act- 
ing than that it was impassioned. But then Olivia always had 
the artistic faculty. I must go on. She seems to have 
gone back to her room at the end of the piece, passing Mr. 
Leslie who made her some compliment, without a word.” | 

“She was hardly herself,” said George, as Mrs. Cornwall 
paused to steady her voice; and he added softly, as she re- 
mained silent, “ then no one saw her again until the end ?” 

“Did any one really see her that night?” asked Mrs. Cornwall. 
“Did Olivia act ‘at all? Was it Olivia Mr. Leslie spoke to? 
Who knows ?” | 

“T don’t understand,” George began. 

“Does anyone?” she interrupted. “I am not fit to tell the 
tale—I loved Olivia. The next morning Lucilla went to her 
room early. It must have been about the time you and Mr. 
Leslie left. Lucilla says she had slept ill, but did not like to disturb 
her sister sooner. When she went into her room Olivia was 
lying on the bed, in her habit, exactly as Pinner had left her the 
previous afternoon.” Mrs. Cornwall paused. | 
~ © And she was dead, then ?” George asked. 

“ She lay quite easily with her head back upon the pillow, and 
her eyes closed. The maid said it was the very attitude in 
which she had seen her last. On the sofa at the foot of her bed 
they found her costume for the play, complete, and folded 
exactly as the maid had laid it, ready for her, whilst she was out 
riding. Olivia was accustomed to dress herself, and wanted no 
help as she was to wear a wig. Pinner happened to remember 
the wig had fallen to the floor, as she left the room after taking 
Olivia’s tea. She was in a hurry to answer Lady Preston’s bell, 
and did not stop to pick itup. We found itthere. The tea too 
was untouched. It was about seven o'clock that Lucilla’s 
scream woke us all. We all crowded into the room, and all saw 
her. There could be no doubt—with those who knew—that she 
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had been dead a long time, but, of course, help was summoned. 
Two doctors saw her then, and there was more evidence taken 
later. Both said, at once, she must have died more than twelve 
hours before. You remember the curtain rose soon after eight 
o'clock. 

There was a long silence. 

“ How is Lady Preston?” George asked, when he could trust 
himself to speak. 

“ She was very ill at first. Lucilla has a strong influence over 
her and she hardly leaves her. They understand each other 
when outsiders would be completely puzzled ; and while good 
Sir Galfred sifts evidence, trying to reconcile conflicting opinions 
and to bring impossibilities into the focus of common sense, they 
rest, so to speak, on a different plane, and are comparatively at 
peace.” 

“And you?” asked Conington again. “You had a right to 
love her as I have dared to do.” 

“IT?” answered Mrs. Cornwall, with a half smile; “I loved 
Olivia as Olivia loved her mother; but I leave the solution of 
unseen mysteries to the future. How doI know how one human 
will is allowed to rule another, or how magnetic influence, under 
control, may be suffered to sway the living, or one so nearly 
living as to be but just removed from our narrow world? How 
do I know—and the thought comes to me often in a crowded 
gathering—how close our guardian angels may stand at our side, 
may, parhaps, even for one short while perform our work, when 
that work, though beyond our power, is undoubtedly our duty.” 


AMES SAVILE. 
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“The Poor are with You always.” 


T chanced that once, when the June day waxed late, 
A good Franciscan by the city gate 
Was seated, and within his mind there ran 
Swift thought of all that God has done for man. 
And being sad, because he daily saw 
The creature from the Creator further draw, 
He cried aloud: “O would that He who died 
Would come once more, and to His wounded side, 
And to His arms of love, would draw all men 


. That God’s fair world might reverence God again. 


Ah, miserable being, that I dare 

To breathe such thought upon the summer air, 
But I could find it in my heart to-day 

To wish that Christ had never gone away!” 


Now, while he spake, along the road there came, 
All clad in rags, and wan, and old, and lame, 

A beggar, who was hurrying as he might 

To reach the poorhouse ere it well was night. 
The good Franciscan raised his eyes and saw 
The weary man towards him slowly draw, 

And pity rising in his heart he said : 

“Lo, here is one whose venerable head 

Is bowed with age, and who is yet compelled 
To beg the food which is, perhaps, withheld 
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By those who should have deemed it a delight 
To help this poor old man with all their might. 
Lord, when I see such things it makes me say, 
Again, I would Thou hadst not gone away !” 


By this the beggar to the gate drew near, 

When suddenly a bell rang loud and clear 

Within the city, hearing which he tried 

To mend his pace; but failing strength denied, 

And he stopped trembling near the friar, and said: 
“Once more the open plain must be my bed! 

That clanging bell means it is nine, or more, 

And ’tis at nine they close the poorhouse door. 

Well, I at least shall have the stars for light, 

And the moon’s beams throughout the summer night. 
Nothing can take God's blessed light from me, 
Praise to His Name! so long as I can see.” 

To whom the friar: “ What if thou shouldst turn blind ?” 
“Well,” said the old man, smiling, “ never mind ! 

My sight can leave me only by God’s will, 

And I should have His light within me still. 

For God indeed is good; besides, you see, 

What’s good to God is also good to me!” 


This the good friar, much marvelling, gladly heard, 

And thought: “ What faith—what trust in God’s own word! 
Just now I sighed that Christ had gone away: 

What if this poor old man hath come to-day 

To fill his place?” Then to the man he said: 

“ Come, and these hands shall find thee board and bed. 
Thou lovest God, and for His sake, indeed, 

I, as I can, will help thee in thy need. 

I have not much, ’tis true; but it is thine.” 
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Then suddenly a light came, all divine, 
Across the beggar’s face, and round his head 
A halo burnt, and he, transfiguréd, 

Stood there no beggar, but the Lord of Love! 
And a voice said, “ Tis true I went above, 
But I have left the poor to fill my place. 
Blessed are they who ask of God the grace 
To find me in the needy and the sad.” 


Then bending down in fear, yet strangely glad, 
The friar said: “ Lord, forgive me for my sin! 
Henceforth these eyes shall see my Saviour in 
Each child that begs within the public square, 
Each fevered brow that longs for God’s pure air, 
Each mendicant that asks an alms.” 


And, lo! 
A strange, sweet feeling filled him, and the slow 
Trailing of garments made him raise his eyes 
To look upon the Lord of Paradise 
Ere yet He went, but the fair form was sped ; 
And the good friar once more bowed down his head, 
And whispered : “ Lord, I see Thee in Thy poor. 
Help me, O Lord, to love Thy brothers more, 
Whom every day I meet, and in Thy name 
To succour them!” 


And when the warder came 
To shut the gate, he heard the friar say, 
“The Lord is here! I see Him every day!” 
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J. S. FLETCHER. 
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The Artist of the Labouring Man. 


ANY imitators have failed to rob the work of Joseph 
Israels of its originality and freshness. This great con- 
temporary Dutch painter retains the initiative which belongs 
to him, and the fact that no one who has followed has rivalled 
him leaves him master of an art, most beautiful in conception, 
most pictorial in execution, of the true depths of which he him- 
self keeps the key. The painter of the pathos of peasant life, 
Israels is, of course, one of those great artists (whether in letters, 
or in line and colour) who show a special aspect of the world as 
it is interpreted by a special temperament. He has never pro- 
fessed to touch the whole range of human experience ; but he 
proves himself great inasmuch as within the narrow part of the 
world’s life to which he has devoted his studies he has found 
more variety and power, more significance and humanity, than a 
less penetrating hand and heart would evoke from the whole 
various world of the happiness and sorrow of mankind, in the 
heights and glories of fortune and in the depths and simplicities 
of lowly life. With these heights and glories he has had no 
dealing. He has touched the notes of poverty and humility only, 
presenting the incidents of peasant life in which large tragedies 
are played out with little dramatic expression. 

It is principally his perfect understanding of this reticence in 
the actions of the poor which has made M. Israels a true and 
great artist. He knows profoundly the curious habit of forbearing 
to appcal for sympathy which the poor acquire from the fact (a 
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fact we have the courage to assert in contradiction to a 
very great deal of conventional assertion to the contrary) that 
there is extremely little interchange of sensibility in that class of 
mankind. That the poor give one another help and succour 
under the most difficult conditions is a happy and noble truth ; 
but it is a misunderstanding of all their character and traditions 
to affirm that they have even a touch of the sympathy which 
comes with high education and which makes the sorrows of 
others sink poignantly into the heart. Everyone who knows the 
poor at all, and knows how to see with true eyes, has remarked 
the common kind of cheerfulness with which the most heart- 
rending sicknesses, deaths, bereavements, and all sufferings are 
treated by them ; how they seem to find a vulgar but doubtless 
wholesome comfort in funerals and in their more ghastly pre- 
liminaries, and how they are able to eat and drink and to make 
what mental cheer they ever enjoy, in the immediate presence of 
frightful bodily agony. Now, the poor know each other quite 
well, and recognize these habits and traditions in each other. 
They will expect and accept difficult personal service, but they 
will not look for tenderness and a partaking of sorrows. And 
not looking for these things they cease to make that natural 
unconscious appeal for them which consists in tears, pathos, and 
self-abandonment and all the indeliberate spontaneous drama of 
sorrow. The poor as a class have very little expression in their 
faces and very little expressiveness of voice or action. Their 
vocabulary is extremely limited, not only because of ignorance, 
but because of reluctance to use expressive or emotional words 
which will find no echo in the hearts about them. They describe 
their sorrows in a phraseology of almost grotesque convention- 
ality. Their manifestation of feeling is inarticulate, and the 
feeling itself seems to be inarticulate too; it is formless, a passive 
endurance which has not learned the habit, so rooted in the 
nature of the literary classes, of formulating itself in mental 


sentences. 
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M. Israels is one of the few men, living or dead, who have 
shown us the labouring man and the labouring woman as they 
really are in labour, hope, and endurance. Their unconsciousness, 
their involuntary heroism, their abstention from that universal 
drama of the educated and the literary—the articulate—classes, 
have penetrated his mind, and guided his hand throughout his 
long and varied presentment of the lives of the poor. For in- 
stance, in one of the most terrible and beautiful of his pictures— 
“ Alone ”’—the absence of what is usually considered expression 
and expressiveness is very remarkable. Itis the interior of some 
lonely Dutch homestead, where stretched very peacefully, ina 
kind of undemonstrative repose, lies a thin and pale old woman. 
She has this moment died. By her bedside stand the poor and 
prosaic accompaniments of illness, and her old husband, who has 
been sitting up with her in the pathetic helplessness of his sex 
and state, turns in his chair with his two hands on his knees. 
He turns his back to her, and sits so with his inexpressive eyes 
fixed, and his uneloquent body and limbs in an everyday attitude. 
Nothing of the wrung hands and the abandonment to grief of 
the educated and the “ gentle.” The old man has his sorrow full 
in the middle of his heart, but it is not formulated into the 
poignant thoughts of the rich man. Neither thought nor feeling 
has the acute dart which education and literary tradition give to 
the thought and feeling of their subjects and victims—though we 
know that much sentimentality will cry out at our averment. 
But nevertheless the old man is full of grief, to his whole capacity. 
And long after some neighbouring housewife has left her good- 
man and her children to do charitably, but with a kind of 
prosaic excitement and pleasure, the last dreadful offices for the 
dead woman ; ay, and for many and many a year to come, the 
widower will mourn sombrely and silently ; he will go down into 
the grave mourning, but without any pathetic or tender habits of 
body or soul, 

And this simple truthfulness—stronger to move us than the 
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utmost effort of less sincere and observant sentiment could be— 
appears in everything that Israels has painted. It is, of course 
more striking in sad than in happy subjects; and in painting 
the lives of the poor, with the utter lack of the chief happinesses 
and pleasures of the world, he has quite rightly chosen sad 
incidents as a general practice. But it is present with equal, 
power, though with less emphasis, in brighter motives. Take, 
for instance, his picture “ Expectation.” Here is again a peasant 
Dutch interior. A young woman, not beautiful, modest, dressed 
with the austere absence of charm or grace which in most 
countries characterizes the young matron of the peasant classes, 
sits at work alone. Close at her side is the still empty cradle ; 
the hopeful, industrious hands that have sewn its sheets and its 
covers are hastening to finish the swaddling-clothes and the 
little coats. There is not a touch of drama, conscious or uncon- 
scious, in the picture. There is no upturning of joyful, tearful 
eyes in prayer for safety and in thanksgiving for the coming 
gift. The young expectant mother makes no appeal for sym- 
pathy from men or angels or—a common form of appeal among 
the less simple—from herself. She is mentally and morally, as 
well as physically, alone with her rather austere happiness, 
and is not sparing a moment from her work to formulate her 
feelings. We will not say, for we do not hold, that this is the 
fullest, highest, or largest mind that a woman may be in. What- 
ever may be thought of it, it is truly and simply the mind of a 
peasant woman. And the picture gives a strong impression of 
chaste and serious happiness. The spectator feels that he has 
been admitted into a quiet sanctuary of Nature, where her great 
process of reproduction is going forward with the gravity that 
befits it, far from any hint of profane levities or more profane 
shame, It is a curious comment, by the way, on the frigid 
purity of the work and on the—well, the other kind of feeling, 
on the part of the public, that after “ Expectation” had been ex- 
hibited at Messrs. Goupil’s gallery, the title was abruptly changed 
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ina manner that disguised the subject. People were given to 
understand that the picture represented a mother sewing by the 
side of a cradle bereft of—not awaiting—its little sleeper. The 
young peasant had lost her child, and as the death of a child is 
always popular and pleasing, especially to people who have never 
realized it, and who like ready-made feeling, doubtless M. 
Israels’ work gained by the alteration of the name. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, this master has studied, almost 
without intermission, the sadness and mournfulness of lowly life. 
In his great picture of the “ Wreck,” where the dead are being 
carried across the sands, amid the wind and wave, there is more 
than usual effectiveness and demonstrativeness of action ; fora 
sudden violent catastrophe startles even the poor out of their 
habits of reserve; but here, as everywhere, the modesty of 
nature—of pcasant-nature—is not violated. And in innumer- 
able scenes of sorrow, death, and pain, it is respected by the 
most delicate and consummate art. And now and then, as in 
the “Orphans of Katwijk” and the “Evening,” it is a theme 
neither sad nor happy of which Israel treats. | He shows us the 
children of a Dutch charity sewing in their simplicity in a room 
where the very accessories speak seclusion and peace; and 
labourers faring homeward after their patient day in the patient 
fields—most hackneyed of motives, indeed, but one which has 
all possible freshness and directness under the master’s touch. 

M, Israels is so great an artist that in writing of his work we 
reserve all mention of his technique to the last ; but he is far too 
great an artist to allow us to omit a mention of it altogether. 
As a colourist his power is very wonderful, wielded as it is 
within limitations of grey and sombre tones. Variety, loveli- 
ness, and all qualities of distinction in colour are his, and there 
is quite an exquisite pleasure to be found in the tones and tints 
of his grey walls, smoke-embrowned, and the dim blues of some 
stuffs of the peasant’s weaving. His execution is altogether 
charming—impressionary in his slighter work, complete in his 
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more deliberate ; but, whether impressionary or complete, true 
and right, and therefore in a manner finished, from the first 
stroke. He has acquired a mastery over technique, to which we 
should do no justice if we called it facile. Mastery should not 
look toc easy. The execution of a picture should, as Mr. 
Coventry Patmore has cleverly said of verse, feel but not 
suffer from diffculties. In M. Israels’ work there is never any 
triumph of ease or dexterity, or rather there is no advertisement 
of the triumph. None the less is his power manifested in com- 
posure, perfection, and accomplishment. And, moreover, his 
manner is the converse of that of artists—whether in line or 
letters—who have a tight and terse form and expression, and 
only loose thinking and slovenly feeling behind it. His matter 
is solid and strong, and his manner light and full of “touch.” 
Needless to say that though inheriting much from the Dutch 
masters of the past, he is an intensely modern Dutchman; his 
pathos has modern profundity, and his technique a modern re- 
laxation and mystery, quite unlike the explicit completeness of 
the older national school. He belongs to his time in all that is 
worthiest in the feeling and art of the age. 


FRANCIS PHILLIMORE. 
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Lines: 


WRITTEN BY A PROTESTANT ON HEARING FOR THE FIRST 


TIME THE LITANY OF LORETTO SUNG IN THE 
CHURCH OF ST. ALOYSIUS, OXFORD. 


FLIGHT of chaunted love 
Fiery and virginal 
Makes the hushed temple-space more musical 
Than hollow glooms where slow winds nightly move 
Light leaves that rise and fall 
Upon the song-boughs of clear nightingales, 
Whose rapture, blent with lovelier sorrow, waits 
Till the night fails. 
But how the crystal splendour of this song 
Sorrowless soars along 
Reaches of Heaven adoring and adored, 
Where angels worship, whither men aspire, 
Wielding faith’s instant sword 
’Mid vision’s fire : 
Sorrowless, for that venerable pang, 
Set for a glory upon Nazareth, 
Turned to a pulse of pure delight, when rang 
In universal breath 
The salutation over death cast down ; 
And, above Mary’s eyes of love, the crown, 
For all her lowliness, proclaimed her Queen, 
Regent upon her sorrows, who had been 
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Woe once incarnate, as hight God in her. 
Wherefore the pale concert 

Of each fair voice found fit to minister 
Its music to her ear 

Floods with the undertone of darkling fear 

This holy House, while infinite content 
Urges forgetfulness 

Of that which makes the Angels’ rapture less, 
The passionate countenance 

Wherewith the Spirit of this World blasphemes 
True loveliness, and gleams 

In angry wise ’gainst Michael’s fiery glance. 
Ah, hasten not to take 

Your death of beauty on this tremulous air ! 
A little longer yet, 

Ye voices piercing to the Golden Stair, 
A little longer make 

Anguish of heart a light thing to forget— 
A little longer yet! 

She will not weary of your harmonies, 

The gracious Mother: for Her memories 
Are full of ancient melodies 

Sung in the fashion of old Israel 
Beside the deep-dug well, 

Under deep afterglows of purple skies, 
Her child upon Her breast, 

Fronting the shadow-land and solemn West. 

Ah, Mother, whom with many names we name 

By love of love that cannot light on one 
That without shame - 

Should give Thee as Thou arts nor leave undone 
Thy chiefest excellence ! 

Star of the sea, Star of the Morning, Rose 

Mystical, Tower of beauty and defence, 
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To Thee our music flows, 
That makest music for us to Thy Son. 
Ah, when the shadows come 
Laden with all contrivances of fear, 
Ah, Mary, lead us home 
Through fear, through fire, 
To where with faithful angels we may hear 
Our heart’s desire, 
The perfect music that the Love of God, 
Who this dark way hath trod, 
Maketh amid the imperishable choir. 
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The Haydock Papers. 


GRAMMAR. 


81. Rev. John Penswick, born at the Manor-house, Ashton-in- 
Makerfield ; liberated Feb. 25, 1795 ; ordained at Durham from 
Crook Hall, Dec 17, 1803; missioner at Birchley, Lancashire, 
Jan., 1804, till Mar. 1849, when he retired to Garswood, and 
died Oct. 30, 1864, aged 86, the last survivor of the Douay 


collegians. 
82, Thomas Bray, layman; remained at the college, sick, and 


died there Oct. 30, 1794. 

83. Wm. Veal, layman ; escaped Jan. 16, 1764. 

84. Rev. Thomas Cock, bornin Lancashirein Jan., 1774; escaped 
Jan. 16, 1794; pursued his studies at Tudhoe and Crook Hall; 
ordained priest at the latter, Dec. 4, 1802 ; chaplain at Cheesburn 
Grange, and Burn Hall ; accidentally drowned at the latter, Aug. 
I, 1854, aged 8o. 

85. Matthew Forster, layman, native of Northumberland ; 
liberated, Feb. 25, 1795 ; pursued his studies at Crook Hall; died 


in Northumberland. 
86. Peter Flanaghan, layman; native of Ireland ; left Oct. 31. 


1792, 

87. Henri. Boithamon, layman ; native of Brittany; being a 
Frenchman went to Paris with his brother Albert, no. 96, and 
Fran. Hay, no. 74, Oct. 16, 1793. 

88. James Teebay, layman ; native of Preston, left Oct. 31, 1792; 
steward and land agent; died at Ingol Cottage, near Preston, 


Jan. 24, 1854. 
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FIRST CLASS RUDIMENTS. 


89. Lawrence Tecbay, layman; native of Preston; left Oct. 
31, 1792; shopkeeper at Preston, where he died. 

90. Vincent Oliveira, layman; left Feb. 21, 1793. 

91. John Bulbeck, layman; native of Havant, Southampton ; 
liberated, Feb. 25, 1795 ; died at Havant. 

92. Thomas Brennan, layman; native of London; liberated 
Feb. 25, 1795. 

93. James Arkwright, layman; liberated Feb. 25, 1795. 


SECOND CLASS RUDIMENTS. 


94. Edmund Costello, layman; left Aug. 4, and died at St. 
Omer’s College, Aug. 24, 1793. 

95. Rt. Rev. Robert Gradwell, born at Clifton, Lancashire, Jan. 
26,1777; liberated Feb. 25, 1795; being ill of fever, 9th Aug. 1793, 
he was allowed to remain in the college when the rest were sent to 
Esquerchin, and thus was enabled to save the college diary, 
which he carried with him when he rejoined the collegians ; 
ordained priest at Crook Hall, Dec. 4, 1802, and remained as 
professor of poetry and rhetoric for seven years; missioner at 
Claughton, Lancashire, from 1809 till 1817; degree of D.D. in 
1820 ; rector of the English College, Rome, till 1828 ; consecrated 
bishop of Lydda, June 24, 1828, and appointed co-adjutor in 
the London District ; died at Golden-Square, London, Mar. 
15, 1833, aged 56. 

96. Albert Boithamon, layman; native of Brittany ; went to 
Paris, Oct. 16, 1793. 

97. Joseph Lopez, layman ; left for St. Omer’s College, Aug, 4, 
1793. 

98. Christopher Galway, layman; left Feb. 18, 1793. 

99. Augustin Amarigo, layman ; went to St. Omer’s College, 


Aug. 4, 1793. 
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100. George Strickland, layman ; born at Sizergh Castle, West- 
moreland, Oct. 23, 1780; left Jan. 8, 1793; died near London 


in 1843. 
101. Thomas Murphy, layman; born at Cadiz or London ; 


went to St. Omer’s College, Aug. 4, 1793. 
102. Michael Langton, layman; went to St. Omer’s College, 


Aug. 4, 1793. 
THIRD CLASS RUDIMENTS. 


103. Joseph Fountain, layman; liberated Feb. 25, 1795. 


The students were allowed by the revolutionists to bring their private 
property to England, but that of the college was lost. The indemnity paid 
by the French government to the English government, in 1815, was retained 
by the latter on account of its being Catholic property devoted to ‘‘ super- 
stitious purposes.” The money was expended in paying off the debt in- 
curred in the building and finishing of the Pavilion at Brighton for George 


IV. when he was Prince of Wales. 


St. Omer’s Gollege. 


‘* The shade of youthful hope is there ; 
That lingered long, and latest died. 
Ambition all dissolved to air, 
With phantom honours at her side.” 


Wim. Robt. Spencer. 


In 1849, Dr. Gillow was engaged with his history of “The 
Foundation of the colleges at Crook Hall and Old Hall Green 
by the refugees from the English secular colleges at Douay and 
St. Omer’s respectively,” and in answer to queries on this subject 
Mr. Haydock wrote that he had no means of knowing what 
passed at St. Omer’ss. He had heard that the Rev. Richard 
Brettargh, a deacon only, died at Doulens—the only collegian 
who died in prison ; “ he was a great friend of my brother James, 
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who found his brother long steward at Trafford House.” In 
order to trace the continuity of Old Hall, we shall here intro- 
duce an account of the expulsion of the professors and students 
from the English College at St. Omer’s, and their imprisonment 
at Arras and Doulens, written anonymously by one of the com- 
munity. 

It was originally founded by Fr. Persons, in 1594, as a Jesuit 
college. In 1762, the Parliament of Paris determined on the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from France, and the English members of 
the Society were doomed with their French brethren. The 
college authorities, having information of this design, resolved 
to transport their establishment bodily beyond the parliament's 
reach, across the frontier of France, and the city of Bruges was 
selected for their asylum. There they removed in August of 
that year, and in 1764 the college buildings were handed over 
to the English clergy. Thus the secular college at St. Omer’s 
was practically a new establishment. The revolution nipped it 
in the bud before it arrived at maturity ; indeed, it never pros- 
pered, although it possessed eminent men for its presidents. 

The first president of the new college was the Hon. and Rev. 
Thomas Joseph Talbot, D.D., who only held the office from 1764 
to the time of his appointment as co-adjutor-bishop to Dr. John 
Hornyold, V.A., of the Midland District, in the beginning of 
1766. The venerable author of “The Lives of the Saints,” the 
Rev. Alban Butler, succeeded him, and died at St. Omer’s, May 
15, 1773. The Rev. William Wilkinson then became the third 
president, and at his resignation in 1787, the Rev. Gregory 
Stapleton was appointed to the office, which he retained till the 
suppression of the college. 

The following narrative is from a manuscript possessed by 
the late Charles F. Corney, Esq., of London, who kindly gave 
permission for its publication. 

“The confinement of the different English families, at this 
time resident in St. Omer’s, was looked for with anxious ex- 
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pectation by certain malicious republicans, and every species of 
artifice was consulted for its execution. This, however, was 
attended with certain important difficulties. Some specious pre- 
text was to be formed to conceal its injustice, and inspire the 
nation with abhorrence for these generous and_ benevolent 
strangers, whose benificence it had so long experienced. All 
Europe was to be deluded by some artful and ingenious contriv- 
ance which might palliate this open violation of the rights of 
hospitality, and this was the plan they had determined to pursue: 

“A certain printed letter was entrusted to a well-known re- 
publican which contained a long list of English who had en- 
gaged in a plot against the town. This was to be dropped in a 
public part of the town, where some person might find and pick 
it up, or, most probably, some person had been appointed for 
that purpose, for it was not every one that would have disclosed 
its contents; an aristocrat would have concealed them. Be that 
as it may, the commission was performed with the greatest 
punctuality ; the letter was immediately dispatched to the muni- 
cipality, the conspirator denounced, and measures accordingly 
pursued. Among the persons in the letter, our chief professors 
were ranged the first, and then came the names of the principal 
individuals in town. Information was sent to Paris, and a decree 
pronounced, to confine all the British resident in France. No 
sooner was this decree received at St. Omer’s than a troop of 
between two and three hundred soldiers were dispatched to the 
British houses in town. Mr. Cornthwaite, * our procurator, had 


* The Rev. Richard Cornthwaite, a native of Lancashire, born about 1736, 
studied, and was ordained priest, at Douay, where he took the college oath, 
Dec. 27, 1760, at the age of 24. He succeeded the Rev. Thomas Talbot 
(afterwards bishop) at Brockhampton, near Havant, in Sussex, when that 
gentleman was elected president of St. Omer’s College, in 1764. About 
1779, he was appointed chaplain at Sedgley Park School, and after the 
death, at Finchley, Sept. 28, 1702, of Mr. William Mumford, the procurator 
of St. Omer’s College, succeeded to the office, and was of great service to 
the college in that capacity, After his escape to England, he settled at Har- 
vington Hall,“Worcestershire, where he died, Sept. 11, 1803 aged 67. 
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escaped some time before, and two hours after his departure 
from Calais, the marchaussée arrived there to confine him. 

“ Throughout St. Omer, where the first arrests were executed, 
the greatest silence and consternation universally prevailed. 
The people were ignorant of the motive of all these sudden 
transactions, and waited for the result in astonishment and sus- 
pense, when on a sudden they descried an English gentleman 
taken out of his house by some of the soldiers, and escorted to 
the town prison. In the meantime a large troop of about 2co 
entered our college and were sent with the greatest order to 
their respective stations. The principal officers very politely 
went up and arrested the masters; the boys were forbidden 
to stir from their seats,and the motive of these proceedings 
was still involved in the same obscurity. I, with a number 
of other boys, was at that time in the ciphering school ; our 
professor was taken out, and two or three sentinels stationed 
at the door. Some of our boys attempted to run cut, but 
the soldiers immediatcly told us they would put the first person 
to the bayonet who should venture to stir beyond a certain line. 
And now the soldiers had performed their duty, the professors 
were arrested, seals fixed on all their doors, and the boys 
were ordered to the study-place. The masters were immediately 
conducted, some to the French college, others to the town prison, 
where they spent all the night in a miserable and dreary confine- 
ment with the greatest solicitude as the mystery was as yet un- 
disclosed. The boys after the space of about two hours were 
allowed to move out into the garden, and began their recreation 
as usual. Football was at that time the ruling game, and the 
boys and soldiers played promiscuously together. The rest of 
the day was spent according to custom till bed-time. The next 
morning a number of the guards were removed, but some were 
still detained to guard our college ; two cannons were placed at 
each door, and all walks out prohibited. The masters were 
escorted from the town prison where they spent the night to the 
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French college. Here each one was confined in a separate 
room. All this happened in the parching heat of summer ; the 
rooms were about three yards long and a yard and three quarters 
broad. In these little cabins they were enclosed for fifteen days, 
secluded from all correspondence, broiled by.the scorching heat 
and not allowed even once to stir out. The windows were ex- 
ceedingly small, and the guards ordered to fire at them if they 
ventured to look out. Their repasts were brought round every 
day, and I believe that bread and water was their only allow- 
ance. Be that as it may, their friends used to contrive, I think, 
to send them something. After a short time Mr. Fletcher * 
found means to discover the reasons for their confinement by 
means of a newspaper, which another person, Mr. Brown, had 
procured, who gave him the clearest information of every thing 
through a hole in the wall. They were arrested, I believe, some 
time in July [1793]. After the close of those fifteen days, three 
commissaries from the national convention arrived at St. Omer’s. 
Amongst them was the famous Bellaud Varennes, who became, 
afterwards so conspicuous, and hauled down the despotic Robes- 
pierre from his tribune to the guillotine. He was attended by 
citizen Neon, as secretary (at present the commissioned agent for 
the care and superintendence of the French prisoners), and ordered 
to search into this mock conspiracy and examine our professors. 
The municipal officers conducted him to the prison, and the 
masters were brought before him in their turns and interrogated. 
Moral and political subjects were principally regarded. They 

ere asked what mode of education they generally pursued, 
what sort of instructions they delivered on religion and politics, 
what sort of principles they wished to infuse, were they attached 

*The Rev. John Fletcher, subsequently D.D., was educated at Douay and 
St. Gregory’s, Paris. When the latter seminary was dissolved, he went to 
St. Omer’s college, where his great-uncle, William Wilkinson, had been 
president for some time. Here Mr. Fletcher was a professor during the 


whole time of the imprisonment of the collegians at Arras and Doulens, and 
returned to England with them, when they obtained their release in 1795. 
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to Mr. Pitt, and would they defend the town in case of danger ? 
To these different questions they replied with all their prudence 
and ingenuity, and their answers were taken down in writing. 
After this examination they were allowed a little more liberty— 
viz., to dine together, to walk about two hours a day in the 
gardens, and different other little liberties. After two months 
or so, five of our masters (for they were eleven in all) were per- 
mitted to return to us, and we received them with the most 
cordial satisfaction. Till this time, since the first arrestation 
took place, we had been subjected to the tuition of five French 
masters. This was the reason why they did not confine the 
masters and boys in one common prison, and it is well known, 
because they supposed that if a separation took place we might 
easily be perverted and gained over to their interest. But in 
this they,were grossly mistaken, and our own professors observed 
that the boys never behaved better than at this very period. 
“That same day the French masters entered the house, bustle 
and tumult began to break forth. Their behaviour was exceed- 
ingly obliging, but the French and English characters constitute 
a distinction which can never be combined, never act in con- 
currence. We had agreed when they were first introduced to 
study regularly two hours every school-day, but in those two 
hours very little was done; some ran out of the study-place, 
others remained idle; all was bustle and confusion. On recrea- 
tion days the boys used to form into different parties and run 
all over the house; when the masters were at one end of a 
gallery, run to the other, and abuse them in the most insulting 
and contemptuous language. Whenever a bustle became serious 
the sentinels were immediately called forth (for they had re- 
mained all this time in our college), and the fear of incurring 
their displeasure deterred us from hurting the professors. One 
morning they were determined to punish us and deprive us cf 
our breakfasts, but all their endeavours would have proved in- 
effectual had not the guards come forward to their assistance, 
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and driven us from the refectory, who repented afterwards for 
their interference, and assured us that they would never come 
forward again on a similar occasion. We found afterwards from 
experience that they kept their word. As soon as we were ex- 
pelled the refectory we ran all together into the garden and 
formed into two ranks. The master was parading before us quite 
pale with fury ; the Marscillais Hymn was struck up, and those 
parts where liberty came in, such as ‘Liberté, Liberté, chérie,’ 
were sung in the most extravagant and exulting strain. When- 
ever the master turned his head he was kindly saluted with a 
stone or two, while the guards were well acquainted with all that 
passed. At last the boys thought proper to break up. 

“When our masters in the French college were allowed to walk 
in the garden, we spoke to them over the wall that separated the 
two colleges, and Mr. Stapleton* exhorted us to continue these 
tumults, and encouraged us in our insubordination. Two or 
three of the boys were allowed to visit their own masters when 
their confinement was at this time alleviated, and one of these 
boys happened one day to engage in a dispute with a French 
professor of ours who happened to be in the garden at the time. 
This was reported to the municipality, and all further correspon- 

* Gregory Stapleton, son of Nicolas Stapleton, of Carlton, Esq., studied 
at Douay, where he was procurator for many years. In 1785 he left to travel 
with young Mr. Stonor, of Stonor, and when Mr. Wilkinson resigned the 
presidency of St. Omer’s College, in 1787, Mr. Stapleton, on his return from 
Italy, was chosen to succeed him. When the collegians were liberated, 
in 1795, President Stapleton took them to Old Hall Green, and was installed 
the first president of that establishment upon its erection into St. Edmund’s 
College. In that office he remained till he was appointed vicar-apostolic of 
the Midland District, and was consecrated bishop, Mar. 8, 1801. This ap- 
pointment was made, said Mr. M‘Pherson, the Scotch agent at Rome, ‘‘as 
a stop-gap, and to prevent the appointment of another person, whose ap- 
pointment had Jong been solicited by the Irish bishops, some in England, 
and by Sir John Cox Hippesley.” In the following year he set out for Paris 
to attempt the recovery of the lost property of the English colleges and con- 
vents. At St. Omer he was seized with a fatal illness, and expired in the 
inn called St. Catherine’s, May 23, 1802, aged 54. He was buried in the 


cemetery attached to the ancient church of St. Martin, St. Omer. 
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dence was instantaneously prohibited. We were askedone Sunday 
if we would hear mass. A priest was proposed who had taken 
the French oath, but we refused it without the least hesitation, 
and they never once thought of offering us a priest a second 
time. In short, the two months or six weeks we spent without 
any mass, though the boys said their prayers very regularly, 
while the French masters walked up and down the church with 
the philosophers. 

“At last the famous day arrived when a few of our masters 
returned after their long separation. What they called the 
college council, such as the president and some of the most dis- 
tinguished professors, were still detained in their former confine- 
ment. The night before they came (for they arrived so late as 
one in the morning) some of the principal municipal members 
were introduced into the refectory, summoned all the boys, re- 
proached us for our misconduct to the masters, and closed their 
harangue by giving out these severe orders, that two of the most 
seditious should be sent to the dungeon. This was no sooner 
heard than all was silence and consternation. At last, however, 
they were induced to pardon them after the most urgent en- 
treaties. As our professors were to be soon after introduced 
into the college, they wished, I suppose, to prevent all miscon- 
duct towards the French professors before their departure, and 
these Frenchmen sneaked off as soon as ours were admitted. 
All the time that we were under their jurisdiction, scarce a day 
passed without some new scene of disorder, and this did not 
agree with the schemes of perversion which I before mentioned, 
so that the municipality was obliged to dismiss them and return 
us some of ours, whom we received after we had heard their 
voices with the loudest expressions of satisfaction. These few 
were restored to us about two months after their first imprison- 
ment. From that time till we were all united in the French 
college, one whole month intervened, which we spent in the 
greatest quiet and subordination, so great was the change oc- 
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casioned by the difference of masters and dispositions. I have 
forgotten to state that on the roth of August, that celebrated 
procession day, our masters were nearly massacred ; so great 
was the ardour of the populace for their execution that they 
could hardly be restrained from entering the college. This is 
really true without the least exaggeration.” 


Che Beginning of the Eeneral Lmprisonment. 


‘* Enjoy thy bondage, make thy prison know 
Thou hast a liberty, thou canst not owe 
To those base punishments ; keep entire, since 
Nothing but guilt shackles the conscience.” 


Louch Towncley. 


“About the 6th or 7th of October [1793], in the midst of our 
nightly repose, we were awakened on a sudden and ordered to 
get up. What is this for? Why this bustle? What is their 
reason for calling us up at this early hour? was the general cry. 
The boys, however, rose with the greatest expedition. When 
all were up and assembled in the dormitory, we received im- 
mediate orders to proceed to the refectory. But mark! we were 
no sooner conducted to the refectory than four or five guards 
appeared, who had been commissioned to detain us there till 
further orders. What was become of our masters, no one in- 
dividual could tell. But a troop of soldiers had been sent to 
conduct them to the parlour, and there they were all enclosed. 
Their papers were examined, and after an hour or so we were 
sent to bed, but our masters, I believe, stayed up. The next 
morning a report was spread that we were all going to be sent 
to the French college. As yet, however, all was in a state of 
uncertainty. The boys were disclosing their respective wishes. 
Some were desirous of remaining, others of being reunited to the 
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president, and the rest of the professors, who had been left be- 
hind in the French college when these five that I mentioned 
were returned. All was bustle, solicitude, and perplexity. Both 
boys and masters were, however, employed in packing up their 
little baggage, but nothing could be taken out of the church, 
and the chalices and silver plate were seized. At last our final 
orders were received, and the matter immediately decided. The 
students and all were sent off, bag and baggage, to the French 
college, there to remain till they were conveyed to the prison of 
Arras. Our present imprisonment was scarcely perceived, as the 
garden we played in was as spacious as our own at the college. 
The deprivations of a walk out was an inconvenience that at- 
tended our confinement, but which, however, we hardly felt. 
The gaoler was exceedingly good-natured in this respect. In 
the midst of the greatest severities of the frost, though he was 
unable to skate himself, he sometimes took them out, and left 
them to skip about and enjoy their little liberties, whilst he 
stood shivering in the cold, or at least was provided with a very 
small fire which the boys had lit up with a few scattered sticks 
and a scanty pile of turf. During all this time we continued our 
studies and prayers as usual, but were deprived of the pleasure 
of hearing mass. 

“We had now been confined about eleven weeks in the French 
college, when a commissary, called Duquesne, arrived at St, 
Omer, about a week before our departure for Arras. He was 
entrusted by the convention with the management of different 
affairs. At last a day was appointed for the determination of 
our fate, and if our pretensions to liberty were justly grounded 
we were to be gratified with that important privilege. But when 
they had at last adopted this happy resolution a member of the 
municipality named Damart rose up and interposed. The 
measure was consequently dropped, and hence we may date the 
first origin of our calamities. His reason for acting in so strange 
and ungenerous a manner was this. A certain English friend of 
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his had been deprived of his freedom by a similar interposition. 
This little hump-backed dwarf, about four feet and three or four 
inches tall, was affronted, and determined to gratify his resent- 
ment. No sooner, then, was our enfranchisement proposed, than 
he rose up with the greatest precipitation, and exclaimed: “ No, 
my citizens, either all must be liberated or none at all ;” at least 
he made use of nearly the same expression. That moment the 
deliberation was presented, those that had been liberated were 
again confined, and one man’s resentment blasted all our ex- 
pectations,. 

“ This little niggardly fellow had made a very serious commo- 
tion on a former occasion. There stood two very high towers 
in the French college, which commanded a distant prospect on 
every side. These some of the boys were desirous of ascending, 
and ventured as far as the top, where they looked about and ex- 
amined the different views. Some people of the town happened 
by chance to perceive them, and it reached this little insignifi- 
cant coxcomb’s ears. As a member of the municipality he 
thought it highly becoming his dignity to take notice of an affair 
of such importance, and came to the French college with all the 
pomp of a magistrate, accused us of being spies, and sent the 
guards immediately to the towers to seize everyone they could 
find. Some of them escaped, others were arrested, and brought 
before him. After he had harangued and reproached them, he 
gave orders to send them to the dungeons, but after the most 
pressing solicitations was persuaded to let them off. This fellow 
was one of our greatest enemies and opponents. 

“A short time after our confinement was determined upon, 
even on the very day of its determination, a report was spread 
that we were to proceed to Arras. For the space of about four 
days we were kept in perfect. suspense. The news at last 
arrived, and the boys were flushed with the most gratifying ex- 
pectation. Our baggage was prepared, carts put in requisition, 
an escort of horsemen assembled, and on Sunday we set off. 
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Very few were allowed to take their beds ; I, with most others, 
left mine behind. The day was spent in travelling ; towards the 
close of the evening we arrived at the place of our destination, 
which was the Orphelines prison. That night about a hundred, 
consisting of the collegians and some English families, men and 
women, were placed in a large garret without any straw to lie 
upon. I slept in my blanket on the bare floor. A supply was 
allowed the next day, to each a single truss, which lasted about 
six weeks. For nearly three days we received no provisions. A 
large jar of our butter had been stolen, but still we were pretty 
well supplied with that essential article, and some bread which 
we brought with us, otherwise we must have inevitably starved. 
The national allowance was a loaf a day. With what little 
money the college was supplied, they contrived to procure 
something else. For the whole month, however, that we lived 
in that prison, our allowance was exceedingly scanty. A small 
piece of bread and a little cup of milk was our morning repast. 
For dinner we could sometimes procure a little scrap of meat, 
but seldom above three mouthfuls. I remember myself eating 
all my meat allowance at a mouthtul. A little soup was gener- 
ally made, and brought up with our meat, but very little was to 
be got. For three weeks together our dinner’s provision con- 
sisted of a salt herring, some bread, and a few potatoes, but we 
were often obliged to remain without a herring. For the two or 
three first days after our arrival at Arras we lived exceedingly con- 
tented with a slice of bread and butter. Our supper meal was 
the same as that we had for breakfast, a little bread and milk. 
Had we been allowed a spacious place for recreation these differ- 
ent inconveniences would have been much less regarded, but we 
were all confined to one little court (where the gaoler kept his 
poultry, and a great number of the gezs suspects used to walk 
about and refresh themselves), and a little garden somewhat 
bigger than ours at Isleworth.* In the court it was impossible 


* Perhaps this remark may afford a clue to the name of the writer of the 
MS. 
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to play without offending the different people that were walking 
about and occupied the greatest part of the space (for about 150 
persons, French and English, were confined here), and the little 
garden, which was also pretty well crowded, afforded very little 
room for any sort of exercise or amusement. But, notwith- 
standing all these disadvantages, our vocal concerts, which after- 
wards became pretty frequent, and our little jovial entertain- 
ments kept up our spirits and banished all solicitude. Those 
alone were depressed by cares and apprehensions who were 
capable of forming a just conception of their unfortunate situa- 
tion and the dangers that surrounded them; and our masters 
were very sensible ot their misfortune. 

“ Desmaux, the commissary who came to visit our prison, be- 
haved with the greatest asperity, and always addressed us with 
an air of haughtiness which was at that period the general tone 
of republicanism. For those were the most honoured that be- 
haved with the fiercest brutality. The gaoler, apprehensive of 
suspicion, affected an air of superiority, but discovered on all 
occasions a very great fund of humanity. For every conveni- 
ence, even the smallest articles that were admitted into the 
prisons of Arras, the person to whom they belonged was obliged 
to pay his toll to the gaolers, and this obligation they took care 
to make use of to the best advantage, and committed a number 
of extortions. 

“ Such was the curious life we led in that prison. At last, after 
repeated solicitations and wishes, orders were received for our 
emigration into another prison, after about four weeks’ imprison- 
ment in this. We set off immediately, bag and baggage, for our 
place of destination. It was called the Hotel Dieu. This 
prison was even worse than the former. In one respect, how- 
ever, it was preferable. The garrets were more extensive, and 
afforded us a good deal more room, and the shouts of the people 
round the guillotine could no longer be heard as from our last 
prison. But these advantages were almost counterbalanced by 
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superior disadvantages. Our want of a proper place for recrea- 
tion was still more restricted. The places allowed us were a 
pretty long narrow court, exactly like a street, where the differ- 
ent English families that were confined in the same prison used 
to fill up the space, so far at least as to deprive us of our romp- 
ing amusements, and a small church where it was impossible to 
run about without exposing yourself to the disagreeable necessity 
of mangling the bodies of the dead (for we sometimes found 
scattered lumps of flesh), or of contracting some infectious dis- 
temper by the noxious vapours that might arise. Such were the 
places allotted for our recreation, and who could conceive it? 
The horrid Frenchmen proposed to appoint a dormitory for 
the boys in that very church where all these inconveniences 
were so much to be feared! In this prison we began to renew 
our studies, which had been so long intermitted, and employed 
our time to the best advantage. Our victuals in this prison were 
nearly the same as in the last, with a little improvement. One 
day, however, all the boys, except some of the little ones who 
happened to procure a little bread, were obliged to fast till six 
in the evening without the least refreshment, and numbers were 
dropping on their beds in a state of languor and debility. At 
last their dinners arrived, which consisted of nothing else but 
some hot bread that was very unwholesome, and some light 
watery French soup, which very few ventured to take, and with 
a little cheese, I believe, and perhaps a scrap of meat. 

“It was in this prison, and the next, which I am going to 
mention, that our masters felt particular apprehensions, and not 
without reason. For one night, so we were informed, whilst we 
were all asleep, a captain with a troop of soldiers was sent to 
the prison to massacre all the prisoners, on a report that a con- 
spiracy had been detected. This person was very punctual in 
performing his orders. He went accordingly to the prison and 
inquired of the gaoler whether he had heard of any seditious dis- 
turbance. ‘ No,” said he, and the captain immediately returned. 
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That very night, had not the gaoler, who was a hearty sort 
of a fellow, attested our tranquillity, we should all have been 
assassinated in our beds; and this he himself related. 

“ After a five weeks’ confinement or so in this prison, without 
any prospect of deliverance, and an endurance of nearly the same 
hardships as in the last, we were ordered to get ready for an- 
other emigration. Accordingly, we set off with the commissary 
Gilles, bag and baggage, in the afternoon, and arrived at this 
new temple of misery. It was called La Maison des Capucins, 
because it had been a convent belonging to that religious order. 
Here we were allowed the full enjoyment of a large kitchen 
garden, though we were sometimes confined to different parts by 
the caprice of an imperious committee, which was composed of 
the most distinguished English amongst us, who were charged 
with the superintendence and care of the boys. This committee 
was appointed by the votes of all the rest of the English except 
our boys, and a president was always sélected. They supposed 
that if the boys were allowed to vote they would naturally 
choose their own president, and consequently preclude them 
from all participation in this affair. The boys insisted upon 
their privilege, but the president ordered them to be quiet, and 
they complied. The best rooms were allotted to the English 
that had accompanied us into this prison, and they lived very 
comfortably during this confinement. The boys were no longer 
enclosed in a garret, but occupied the rooms below. Here after 
the second night, we were provided with another truss and a half 
of straw, after sleeping upon two, or one and a half, which we re- 
ceived at our first prison for about nine weeks. 

“Tn all these prisons it happened of course that if one advan- 
tage was enjoyed, it must necessarily be counterbalanced by 
some proportional disadvantage. And in this prison our repasts 
were even worse than in the others. Bread and milk at morn- 
ing and night as usual, but for dinner liver and old cow’s udder, 
bread and treacle, water soup—in short, a most miserable allow- 
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ance, and yet cow’s udder was considered as a treat when meat 
was sO very rare. Our studies were also continued, our spirits as 
vigorous as ever, and vocal concerts still more common than before, 
although all music had been nearly forgotten in our last prison. 
As we were singing ‘ Braves Soldats,’ and parading through the 
cloisters, the gaoler came up and stopped us, and gave orders 
never to sing it any more. We remonstrated, and replied that 
the words were democratical. ‘The words are democratical,’ 
said he, ‘but the tune is aristocratical, and I forbid you to sing 
it any longer. Sing what you please provided you don’t sing 
that.’ 

“ A little time before we left this place for Doulens, a curious 
affair took place, that inspires a very just conception of the base 
and niggardly dispositions of the republicans. The gaolers who 
had been apprised of our future departure proposed a deep con- 
certed scheme for dividing the gardens among the English. 
Each one was to pay six livres in ready money for his separate 
allotment for three months. All was agreed to, the money was 
paid, and a few days after we were sent to Doulens, and the 
Frenchmen enjoyed the sweet fruits of this perfidy; another 
instance of national generosity. 

“The day before we set off, the Frenchmen very liberally pro- 
posed to furnish our dinner at the national expense. Dinner 
was accordingly served up. The soup was brought upon the 
table, tasted, and sent off. Then came up a mixture of livers, 
lights, and I don’t know what, all jumbled and hashed together 
in such a slop that no one would eat them, notwithstanding all 
their hunger and distress, but left everything but their bread, 
which all enjoyed. We wished and wished again for no more 
national dinners, and our wishes were fulfilled, for the next day 
we were sent in waggons to Doulens, after a month’s confine- 
ment here, and about three months and a half at Arras, that 
ever memorable seat of our sufferings, for as long as we remained 
there our lives were in continual danger. 
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“The day we set off for Doulens, which, however, I by no 
means desired, as I conceived that our prison was preferable to 
any other we might possibly meet with, fifteen people were 
ordered to the guillotine. Another instance of French kindness ; 
Le Bon, the governor of Arras, ordered the waggons to be con- 
ducted round the guillotine, at the moment the executions were 
to have taken place, in order to daunt our courage, to give us 
some faint idea of the operations of that wonderful machine, 
and to leave us this last legacy of his kindness and affection. 
The master of the horse rode up with great fury to hasten our 
departure, confined us all within our ranks, and conducted us 
from our door round the market-place, but very fortunately 
these miserable victims had been executed a moment before, 
and we returned, after taking the tour and viewing this sur- 
prising machine, to the very door from which we had set off. 
We then began to proceed on our journey, accompanied by 
a small escort of cavalry. We arrived at Doulens about eleven 


.o'clock at night, and advanced immediately to the capital, where 


the Douay collegians were imprisoned. This citadel stands in a 
very conspicuous situation, and commands a most delightful 
prospect. Here, there were sufficient rooms for every sort of 
recreation, as the platform is very spacious. When we came 
here we found no room, no place whatsoever prepared for our 
reception ; the house where the Douay collegians were confined 
was shut up on every side, and each of us began to think of sleeping 
on the ground. i myself was excessively cold and fatigued 
and cared very little where I slept. At last the Douatians were 
awakened, informed who we were, and opened their door to us 
with the greatest hospitality. But all their hospitality was 
incapable of providing us with better lodgings than a garret 
about as long as the length of this house,* but not near so broad. 


* This refers to the house in which the writer of the narrative was 
residing at the time of writing. The collegians arrived at Doulens in 


May, 1794. 
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In this little place fifty boys were jumbled together, and obliged 
for that night to wrap themselves in their blankets on the bare 
floor. This garret was preferable, however, in some respects to 
the others we had been confined in. The windows were more 
numerous in proportion, as there were five in this garret, and 
only five in our first garret at Arras, where about one hundred 
people were lodged, and about three in the second, where 
between thirty and forty were confined. Here, then, we were 
left unprovided with straw for the first night. The next day we 
received a very good supply, about a truss-and-a-half a piece. 
Our meals were far better provided, and the bread was exceed- 
ingly good in general, though for three weeks it was quite purple 
and unhealthy, and many suffered very severely from pzdsszan. 
The milk was remarkably good, but we seldom got sufficient for 
breakfast and supper. At dinner the meat that was served up was 
also very good, and always enough for myself, though numbers 
of others were not so soon contented. 


JOSEPH GILLOW. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


Che Abbey School, Fort Augustus, Iv.3. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS, ASSISTED BY 
LAY UNIVERSITY MASTERS. 
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There is a Preparatory Class for little boys. 
Spring Term commences JANuARY 12th. 


Apply to the Rev. the RECTOR. 








THe Nratory School, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Onder the direction of His Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN and the 
fathers of the Oratory. 





Head Master—The Rev. Fr. J. NORRIS. 


Assistants, 
The Rev. Fr. P. EAGLESIM, M.A.Oxon. , E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain an 
R. V. Pore, Esq., B.A. London, | Ghent. 
C. M. Dix, Esq., M.A. Oxon. | E. H. ALLENGUEN, Esq. 


J. J. PARFITT, Esq., B.A. London. | 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. Norris. 


St. JoOn’s College, 





WATERFORD, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1804. 
Patron: 
The Right Rev. JoHN Power, D.D., Bishop of Waterford and Lismore 
President: 


Very Rev. JosEPH A. PHELAN. 
FOR ECCLESIASTICS ONLY. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 





A. M, D. G. 


Jtount St. Itary’s College, near Chesterfield. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


The terms are very moderate. For particulars, apply to the Rector 
the Rev. JOHN CLAyTON, S.J., as above, or the Rev. P. GALLWEY, S.]J., 
or the Rev. A, CHRISTIE, S.J., 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 





St. Gregory's College, Downside, near Bath. 


Conducted by the English Benedictines. 


Students are prepared for the London University and for other 
Examinations. 

Graduates of the Universities assist the Teaching Staff. 

The College is three-quarters of an hour by rail from Bath, one 
hour from Clifton. 

For Prospectus, School Lists, Syllabus of School Work, &c., apply 
to Very Rev. HuGH Epmunp Forp, O.S.B. 


St. Charles's College. 


Founded in 1863; moved to new buildings, with extensive playgrounds 
in 1874. 

This College, for many years directed by the late Monsignor Man- 
ning, was established by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster for 
the education of lay and clerical students, It is conducted by the 
Oblate Fathers of St. Charles, assisted by lay Professors. 

Day Scholars are received as well as Boarders. 

Rector—Very Rev. R. BuTLER, D.D. 
Prefect of Studies—Rev. F. M. WYNDHAM, M.A. Oxon. 





Applications to be made to the RecTor, St. Charles's College, St. Charles's 
Square, North Kensington, W. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommenaed 
Colleges and Schools. 





Convent of the Assumption, 
23 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W, 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 





The object of this Foundation is the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Most blessed Sacrament. 

The Sisters of the Assumption receive a limited number of young 
ladies of the higher classes for education. French is generally spoken, 
and the pupils have every facility for acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
that language. They have also the advantage of the best masters for 
Music, Modern Languages, Singing, Drawing, Dancing ; and further, at 
the parents desire, they can finish their education on the same system 
at the Mother House, Auteuil, Paris, or in either of the Convents of 
the Assumption in the South of France. 

Children remaining during the holidays are taken to the seaside. 


Ladies may be received for private Retreats any time throughout 
the year. A general Retreat is given to a limited number of Ladies 
during Passion Week. 


For terms and particulars apply to the REv. MoTHER SUPERIOR. 


St. Joseph's College, Western Hall, Rugby, 


Offers a good education on moderate terms; University Professors ; 
Library of 500 volumes; Recreation Grounds cf 10 acres; Excellent 
Religious Reports ; Church opposite the Hall; Unlimited Diet; 239 
Certificates from the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, &c. Address, the PRINCIPAL. 


Fensionnat des ARefligieuses IJiaristes, 


RICHMOND, NEAR LONDON. 


Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the 
Lord Bishop of Southwark. 
For terms and particulars, apply to Madame La SuPERIEURE, Grove 
Lodge, Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
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Che Westminster [ress, 


St. Vincent’s, Harrow Road, London, W. 





papers, and Pamphlets is undertaken at the 


a Printing of Books, Magazines, News- 


y} 


merso Ulestminster [press on exceptionally 


zi favourable terms. 
Special Types have been cast to enable the Wleste- 
minster Press to produce Mortuary Cards, and Church 


and Guild Notices with an ecclesiastical character proper 





to them. 


The Westminster Press counts on securing the 
support of the Clergy, the Heads of Colleges, and members 


of Confraternities and Charitable Societies, with whose 
work it is the object of the Westminster Press to 


co-operate. 





The Rev. Doucias Hope, Diocesan Administrator at, St. Vincent’s 
Home, writes— 

“ Fresh arrangements have been made by which it is to be hoped the 
Printing Office may be carried on more efficiently, and be of more 
use to the boys of the Institution. It is now open under new and 
strong management, and with a fresh and larger supply of type ; so 
that our former and future patrons will find their orders well executed. 
We shall be grateful for orders, as by this means the apprentices will 
get a good practical education.” 


‘‘The CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER visited St. Vincent’s, 
Harrow Road, and inspected the Printing Department, which has 
just been re-organised on a large scale, and which has been chris 
tened “Whe GWesiminster Press.” His Eminence was received 
by Mr. LasHMarR, the Manager, and expressed himself much pleased 
with the appearance of this flourishing School of Printing.” — Weekly 
Register, April, 1887. 




















Books ave sent Carriage Free by Return of Post to any Part 
of the United Kingdom on Receipt of Published Price. 








BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 











Limited. 


Publishers to His Holiness Contractors to Her | 
POPE LEO XIII. | Majesty’s Government. | 


London: 
28 ORCHARD ST., W. & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


AND AT NEW YORK. 








SPECIAL DiIscoUNTS ALLOWED TO BUYERS IN QUANTITIES, FOR 


LIBRARIES, PRIZES, OR FOR PusLic DISTRIBUTION. 
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PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


Octavo Family Editions in cloth, 6s.; and in Calf and 
Morocco Bindings, at all Prices. 


The NEW TESTAMENT 1s published separately, in 
all Bindings, and at all Prices, from 1s. 


Messrs. BURNS & OATES also publish 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. With Preface 
by CarpInaL Manninc. Cloth, Is. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. With Pre- 
face by Bishop or Satrorp. Cloth, 6d. 

TIVE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS for every day, 1s. 6d.; for 
Sunday, 2d. and 4d. 

PLEA FOR THE POPULAR USE OF THE BIBLE. By the 
Rev. KENELM VAUGHAN, 2d. 

TEXTS FOR CHILDREN. By Miss Warp. Preface by Fr. 
GALLWEY, 8.J. Price 6d., extra bound, Is. 

INDEX TO THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By T. G. Law, 6d. 

GOSPEL STORTES, 1s. 

Fr. Formpy’s PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. Abridged Edi- 
tion. 320 pp., ls. 4d. Also fuller Editions. 





The Imitation of Christ. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION IN FOUR BOOKS, 

The PUBLISHERS call the attention of the Clergy 
and others to the People's Edition, cloth, red edges, nearly 
300 pp., essued at 6d. 

“Tt is fitting that a Catholic Publisher should produce at once 
the most perfect and the cheapest edition of the great master- 
piece of ascetical devotion.” 

The PUBLISHERS announce also a New Superfine 

Edition, combining the most readable Type with the smallest 


compass. In all Bindings at all Prices, from 1s. 6d. 
[Now Ready. 
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Father Faber’s Works, 


To meet the continual demand for FatHer Faper’s Works, Messrs 
Burns & Oates, who have secured the Copyrights, are issuing, in 
clear type and neat bindings, a new and uniform Edition : 


ALL FOR JESUS, 5s. Hymns, 6s. 
BETHLEHEM, 73. Notes ON DocTRINAL AND SPIRITUAL 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, “7s. 6d. SUBJECTS, 2 vols. 5s. each. 
THE CREATOR AND THE CREATURE, 6s. | PorEms, 5s. 

ETHEL’s Book OF THE ANGELS, 23. 6d. | THE PREcIoUS BLOooD, 5s. 
THE Foot oF THE Cross, 6s. SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES, 6s. 
GROWTH IN HOLINESS, 6s. Sir LAUNCELOT, 5s. 


LIFE anp LETTERS or FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D., 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By John Edward 
Bowden, of the same Congregation, 6s. 








Cardinal Wiseman’ Works. 


FABIOLA: A TALE oF THE CatTa- | LECTURES ON THE CHURCH, 
COMBS, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 3s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND | THE REAL PRESENCE, 2s. 
REVEALED RELIGION, 5s. A FEW FLOWERS FROM THE 

THE HIDDEN GEM, 2s. ROMAN CAMPAGNA, Is. net. 





THE PRIZE AND PRESENTATION BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola. — 


A new and splendid edition, printed on large quarto paper, embellished with 
thirty-one full-page illustrations, besides numerous smaller illustrations, and a 
coloured portrait of St. Agnes. Handsomely bound, price 21s. 





Messrs. Burns & Oates beg to announce that they have bought 
the Manuscript of the AZedttations arranged by the late Cardinal, to 


complete the Course for the whole year—a portion of which were — 


published some years ago, anc are now out of print. The whole, 
issued in Two Volumes, under the Editorship of the present CARDINAL 
ArcupisHor of WESTMINSTER, form a storehouse of spiritual sentiment 
and wisdom, especially suited for daily reading in Religious Com- 
munities and in pious Households. 
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BOOKS BY THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 





THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
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By the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER, 








The Eternal Priesthood. 5th and popular Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable Truth. 
New Edition, 1s. 

Confidence in God. 3rd Edition, Is. 

England and Christendom, 10s. 6d. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 4th Edition, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 

The Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 

Glories of the Sacred Heart. 4th Edition, 6s. 

Grounds of Faith. 7th Edition, Is. 6d. 

The Holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ according to 
St. John. Preface by his Eminence, Is. 

The Indeperdence of the Holy See, is. 

The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 4th Edition, 8s. 6d. 

The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 7th Edition, 1s. 6d. 

Miscellanies, 2 vols., 15s. 

Petri Privilegium, 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon on Praise, with an Indulgenced Devotion, 1s. 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. Vols. I. (out of print), II., 
and III., 6s. each. : 

Sin and its Consequences, 5th Edition, 6s. 

The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 3rd Edition, 8s. 6d. 

The Temporal Power of the Pope. New Kiition, 5s. 

The True Story of the Vatican Council, 5s. 

The Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel, 1s. 

The Office of the Church in Higher Catholic Education. A | 
Pastoral Letter, 6d. 

Four Articles on Education. The set, Is., or separately. 

Characteristics from the Writings of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, being selections Political, Philoso- 
phical, and Religious. Arranged by W. S. LItty, 6s. 































































































Sets of His Eminence’s Works are arranged to suit purchasers 
desiring to find acceptable Presents for the Clergy, for 
Mission Libraries, and for General Readers. 
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By CARDINAL NEWMAN, 


Apologia pro Vita sua, 6s. 
Callista ; an Historical Tale. New Edition, 5s. 6d. 
Dream of Gerontius. 22nd Edition, wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 
Loss and Gain. 9th Edition, 5s, 6d. 
Church of the Fathers, 4s. 
The Present Position of Catholics in England. New Edition, 7s. 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day, 5s. 
Sermons to Mixed Congregations, 6s. 
Verses on Various Occasions. New Editions, 5s. 6d. 
Annotated Translation of Athanasius. 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
The Arians of the Fourth Century, 6s. 
Difficulties of Anglicans. 2 vols. : 

Vol. I. Twelve Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. II. Letters to Dr. Pusey and to the Duke of Norfolk, 5s. 6d. 
Discussions and Arguments, 6s. 
Doctrine of Justification, 5s. 
Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, 7s. 6d. 
Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 6s. 
Essays Critical and Historical. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 
Essays on Miracles, 1. Of Scripture. 2. Of Ecclesiastical History, 6s. 
Historical Sketches, 3 vols., 6s. each. 
Idea of a University. Lectures and Essays, 7s. 
Occasional Sermons, 6s. 
Parochial and Plain Sermons, §8 vols., 5s. each. 
Theological Tracts, 83. 
University Sermons, 5s. 
Via Media. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 










































































Complete sets of Cardinal Newman’s Works, in 36 Volumes, half- 
bound, cost £14, net. Other sets are arranged as suitable 
for Presents to the Clergy, Mission Libraries, 
and General Readers. 
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“How to Reach the Veople.” 


To meet the need for Cheap Literature of a wholesome kind, Messrs. 
Burns'd: Oates have always on hand, and constantly add to, an Im- 
mense and Varied Stock of Pamphlets, Tracts, and Leaflets, of all 
kinds, prepared by the best writers, to teach or to illustrate Christian 
Doctrines and Practices. The following are a few specimens of 
BURNS’S PENNY LIBRARY. 
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CHILD oF Mary, BE- CATECHISM OF COoN- St. GEORGE’s Hymn- 





| 





FORE J E8SUS, ABANDONED 
IN THE TABERNACLE, 

SANCTIFICATION OF 
Lent. By Bishop of 
Salford. — 

WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 
Is yours THE RIGHT 
Book ?. By Fr. Ander- 
don, S.J. 

Dust THovu Art. By 
Fr. Anderdon, 8.J. 

BEGGING THE QUES- 
TION. By Fr. Anderdon, 
S.J. 

SECRET SocrETIES. By 
Fr. Anderdon, S.J: 

LUTHER’s WoORDs AND 
THE Wokp oF Gop. 8th 
thousand. By Fr. An- 
derdon, S.J. 

THE RITE OF BLESSING 
A BELL. From the Ro- 
man Pontifical. English 
and Latin. 

THEORDINARY OF THE 
Mass. Latin & English. 

TICKETS FoR May. 

OrATORY MONTH OF 
May. 

Heroic Act oF CHAR- 
ry. By Fr. John Mor- 
ris, S.J. 

CATECHISM OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE. 

JrEsUS RISEN. 








FIRMATION. By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

FATHER CONNOLLY’S 
Hymns (53 pp.) 

WoRDS ON THE Ros- 
ARY. By Bishop Hed- 
ley. 

HIntTs FOR ADVENT. 

HINTs FORCHRISTMAS. 

HINTS FOR LENT. 

HINTS FOR EASTER. 

HINTS¥FOR PENTECOST. 

THE WAY OF THE 
Cross. By St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori. 

STATIONS OF THE 
Cross. By Pagani. 

CONFRATERNITY OF 
THE PReEctovus BLoop. 

INSTRUCTION FOR Con- 
FESSION AND CaTECH- 
IsM. By the Hon. Mrs, 
Kavanagh. 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE 
Forty Hovrs. 

CHILDREN OF Mary. 

MonitT_mM. 

THE WORSHIP OF 
SACRIFICE : CATECHET- 
ICAL INSTRUCTION ON 
THE Hoty Mass. By 
Fr. Richards, D.D. 

DEVOTIONS TO THE 
Hoty Face. By Fr. 
Rawes. 


| 





| BOOK, 


CATECHISM OF FIRST 
CoMMUNION. WITH 
PREPARATION AND 
THANKSGIVING. By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

LITTLE Book OF THE 
Hoty Rosary. By the 
Dominican Fathers. 

Who Is St. JOSEPH ? 
By the Bishop of Sal- 
ford. 

CONFESSION TO A 
Prirst. Fr. Anderdon. 

CATECHISM OF VIR- 
TUES AND VICES. 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME CATHOLIC ? 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME PROTESTANT ? 

Henry VIII. anv 
ELIZABETH. 

How THE Pope BE- 
CAME KinG. 3 Parts, 
each ld. 

THE BIBLE AND THE 
BIBLE ONLY. 

IMAGE WORSHIP NOT 
IDOLATRY. 

MonkKS AND NUNS. 

ENGLAND EVANGEL- 
IZED. 


THE CHURCH THE 
GUARDIAN OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 








Also THE CLIFTON TRACTS, of which more than a millicn have been sold, 
and which remain the best and cheapest specimens of Popular Literature yet 


offered to the Publie. 


All these Tamphiets are Su plied in Qu 
a Jlundred, Carriage Free. 











antitics at from 6s. to 6s. 6d. 
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Standard Story Books. 





By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 


Ellen Middleton, 6s. 
Grantley Manor, 3s. 6d. 





By Mrs, Craven. 
A Sister’s Story, 6s. 


By KE. H, Dering, 


Freville Chase. 2 vols. 
12s. 








By Hendrick Conscience, 


The Miser, and other 
Stories, 3s. 

The Curse of the Village, 
3s. 

The Demon of Gold, 3s. 

The Lion of Flanders, 3s. 

Tales of Flanders, 3s. 

Veva; or, the War of the 
Peasants, 3s. 

The Lost Glove, 2s. 6d. 

The Miser, ls. 6d. 

Blind Rosa, 1s. 

The Conscript, Ls. 

Count Hugo, 1s. 

The Poor Gentleman, Is. 

Ricketicketack, 1s. 


By Rosa Mulholland. 


The Wild Birds of Kil- 
leevy, 5s. 











By Emily Bowles, 


French Eggs in an Eng- 
lish Basket (From Sou- 
vestre), net, 2s. 





By Clara Mulholland, 


The Miser of King’s 
Court, 5s. 





By Frances Noble. 


Through Thorny Paths, 
7s. 6d. 

Gertrude Mannering. 3rd 
Edition, 4s. 





By Miss Ames. 


Marion Howard, net, 
2s. 6d. 

Maggie’s Rosary, and 
other Tales, net, 1s. 6d. 

Fifth of November, and 
other Tales, net, 2s. 6d. 





By 0. M. Brame. 
Angels’ Visits, 3s. 6d. 
Tales from the Diary of a 


Sister of Mercy New 
Edition, 4s. 
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Standard Story Books. 


From the French, 
The Curé’s Niece, 3s. 6d. 





By Father Anderdon, 8.J. 
The Catholic Crusoe. Se- 





ven Illustrations. 8th 
Edition 4s. 

Bracton. <A Tale of 1812, 
2s. Gd. 

In the Snow: Tales of 
Mount St. Bernard. 
9th Edition, 1s. 6d., and 
2s. 6d. 


By the Marquis Biddle-Cope. 
Grey of Greybury. 2 


vols., 12s. 





By Miss Caddell, 


Wild Times, 5s. 

Never forgotten ; or The 
Home of the Lost Child. 
5th Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Tales for the Young. 
First Series, net, ls. 

Tales for the Young. 
Second Series, net, Is. 

Little Snowdrop, 1s. 





By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 





Lady Glastonbury’s Bou- 
doir, 2s. 6d. 

Uriel, or, The Chapel of 
the Angels, 4s. 





By Lady Herbert of Lea. 


Thekla: An Autobiogra- 
phy, 5s. 





By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


What might have Been, 
(From the French), 
4s, 6d. 





By Cardinal Newman, 


Loss and Gain, 5s. 6d. 
Callista, 5s. 6d. . 





By Cardinal Wiseman, 


Fabiola, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 

Also, a superb large paper 
Edition, profusely illus- 
trated, 21s. 





By 4 Religious of Les Dames 
Anglaises. 


Lydia: a Tale of the 
Second Century (From 
the German), net, 2s. 








Anonymous. 


Flora: The Martyr Bride, 
2 vols., 8s. 
Among the Fairies, 1s. 6d. 





By E. M. Stewart. 


Stories .of Christian 
Schools, net, 2s. 
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Standard Story Books. 





| 


By Kathleen 0’Meara. (Grace 


By a British Museum Lib- 





| Ramsay) : 

Queen by Right Divine. 
Vol. II. of “Bells of 
the Sanctuary ” Series, 


4s. 6d. 


By Mrs. Parsons. 


Twelve Tales for the 
Young: Ist Series, 2s. 
2nd Series, 2s. 

Wrecked and Saved, net, 
3s. 6d. 

And others. 


By Emily Mary Shapcote. 


Among the Lilies and 
other Tales; with a 
Sketch of Nazareth and 
Loretto drawn from 
ancient and other au- 
thentie sources, 4s. 


By Agnes M. Stewart 


The People’s Martyr; a 
Legend of Canterbury, 











As. 
Margaret Roper ; or, The 
Chancellor and __his 


Daughter, 6s. 
The Yorkshire Plot, 5s. 
Earl Nugent’s Daughter, 
net, 3s. 
The Last Abbct of Thorn- 
ton, 6s. 
And others. 


By Manzoni. 
The Betrothed, 3s. 6d. 








rarian. 


Tales from Twelve Ton- 
gues, 3s. 





By Miss Taylor. 


A Marvellous History ; 
or the Life of Jeanne 
de la Noue, 4s. 

Lost, and other Tales for 
Children (From the 
French), 2s. 





Stoneleighs of Stone- 
leigh, and other Stories 
OS. 


Tyborne, and who went 
thither. New Edition 
3s. Od. 


By K. M. Weld. 


Lily the Lost One, net, 
2s. 6d. 





By Alice Corkran. 


A Young Philistine and 
other Tales, 5s. 





Contents. 


A Young Philistine. 

The English Teacher in the 
Convent. 

Pere Perrault’s Legacy. 

A Village Genius. 





‘* An Incomparable Story Book.” 




















Standard Catholic Library. 


By C. S. Devas, author of ‘‘ Ground- 
work of Economics.” 
Studies of Family Life: A Contribu- 
tion to Social Science, 5s. 


Edited by Rev. Father Taunton, 
0.S.C. 

The “ Divine Office,” from the French 
of L’Abbé Bacquez, of the Seminary 
of S. Sulpice Paris. With an Intro- 
duction by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, 6s, 


By T. W. Allies, M.A. (K.C.S.G.) 

See of St. Peter, 4s. 6d. 

Formation of Christendom. Vols. I., 
II., III., 12s. each 

Church and State as seen in the For- 
mation of Christendom, 14s. 

Throne of the Fisherman, built by the 
Carpenter’s Son, 10s. 6d. 

By Mary Allies. 


Leaves from St. Augustine, 6s. 


By Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D. 
Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. 
A New Historical Sketch, 10s. 6d. 


By Father Anderdon, S.J., 

Afternoons with the Saints. 9th Edi- 
tion, 4s. 

Luther. In four parts, Is. 


St. Anselm’s Book of Meditations. 
With Preface by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, net, 2s. 6d. 


By Father Arnold, S.J. 

Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
In four books. Translated from 
the Latin. New Edition. Witha 
notice of the Author by the Rev. 





Matthew Russell, 8.J., 4s. 6d. And © 


other bindings. 


By Lord Arundell of Wardour. 

Scientific Value of Tradition, 5s. 6d. 

Tradition: Principally with reference 
to Mythology and the Law of Na- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 8s. 

The Secret of Plato’s Atlantis, 6s. 


Life of St. Charles Borromeo, 


From the Italian of John Peter Guis- 
sano. With preface by the Cardinal 


Archbishop of Westminster. 2 vols. | 


With portrait of the Saint, 15s. 


By Father Bottalla, S.J. 


Papacy and Schism, 2s. 6d. 
Reply on Pope Honorius, 3s. 6d. 


By Father H. S. Bowden. 


Miniature Lives of the Saints. New 
Edition. 2 vols., 4s. 


Edited by the same. 


Commentary on Dante, from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Hettinger, 10s. 6d. 


By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R. 


Discipline of Drink, 3s. 6d. 

Our ialiy'e Dowry: How England 
won and lost that Title. 2nd Hdi- 
tion, 9s. 

Defender of the Faith: The Royal 
Title, its History, Is. 

Ritual of the New Testament. 3rd 
Edition, 5s. 


By the Rev. T. Burke, O.P., 
St. Ignatius and the Jesuits, 1s. 


By Father Caswall, 


Catholic Latin Instructor in the Prin- 
cipal Church Offices and Devotions. 
For the use of Choirs, Convents, and 
Mission Schools, and for Self-Teach- 
ing. 2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Lyra Catholica. Containing all the 
Breviary and Missal Hymns, with 
others from various sources, 2s. 6d. 

Poems, 5s. 


By the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand. 


The Genius of Christianity. A new 
Translation, with a Preface, Biogra- 
phical Notice of the Author, and 
Notes, by Chas. I. White, D.D., 8s. 


By Father Cooke, O.M.I., 


Sketches of the Life of Mgr. de 
Mazenod, Founder of the Order of 
the Oblates of Mary. 2 vols., 10s. 


_ By Mrs. Hazeland. 


| 
| 


Life of St. Dominic. Translated from 
the French of Henri Dominique 
Lacordaire, 6s. 6d. 





























Standard Catholic Library. 





By the Rev. Bertrand Wilber- 
force, O.P. 


Life of St. Lewis Bertrand, 6s. 

Miniature Life of St. Dominic. Ar- 
ranged in Readings for Nine Days, 
4d. 


By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 


The Three Chancellors: Wykeham, 
Waynflete, and More, 3s. 6d. 

Christian Schools and Scholars, or 
Sketches of Education from the 
Christian Era to the Council of 
Trent. 2nd Edition, 12s. 6d. 

History of St. Catherine of Siena and 
her Companions (in the Press). 

History of England. New Edition 
continued up to 1880, 6s. 

Knights of St. John, 3s. 6d., and 
2s. 6d. 

Sketch of Mother Margaret Mary 
Hallahan. Abridged from her life, 3s. 


By Canon Estcourt, 


The Question of Anglican Ordinations 
discussed, 14s. 


By St. Francis de Sales. 


Letters to Persons in the World, 6s. 
The Love of God, 9s. 
The Catholic Controversy, 6s. 

(These Three Volumes form part of the 
Library of the Saint, translated by the Rev. 
Fr. Mackey, O.S.B., and edited by Bishop 
Hedley, O.S.B.) 

The Devout Life, 1s. 6d. 

Manual of Practical Piety, 3s. 6d. 

Spiritual Combat, 3s. People’s Edi- 
tion, ls. 


By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 


Countess of Bonneval. New Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

Life of Madame Barat, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Madame Duchesne, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Mére Marie de la Providence, 
Foundress of the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Life of St. Francis of Rome, 2s. 6d. 

Memoir of the Hon. E. Dormer, net, Is. 

Rose Le Blane. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Miraculous Medal. Life and 
Visions of Catherine Labouré, Sis- 
ter of Charity. (Sold for the bene- 
fit of the Sisters of Charity), net, 
2s. Od. 


| 





By Sir Charles Douglas. 
Long Resistance and Ultimate Con- 
version. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


By Father Gallwey, S.J., 


A Funeral Discourse over the remains 
of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Jan- 
uary 23rd, 1885, 6d. 

Lectures on Ritualism. 2 Vols., 8s. 


St. Gertrude, Spirit of. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


Life and Revelations of. By the 
author of ‘‘St. Francis and the 
Franciscans.” New Edition, 7s. 6d. 


By Bishop Hedley, O.S.B. 
Religion for Children, 2d. 

New Works and Old Ways, Is. 
Loyal in Life and Death, 6d. 
The Seven Spirits of God, Is. 
By Lady Herbert of Lea. 


Anglican Prejudices against the Cath- 
olic Church, 1s. 

Lifeof Bishop Bruté. New Edition, 3s. 

Life of Henri Dorié, 2s. 

Life of Mgr. Berneux, Bishop and 
Martyr, 3s. 

Life of Théophane Venard, Martyr, 3s. 

Life of Pere Eymard, Founder of the 
Society of the Holy Sacrament, 
2s. 6d. 

Life of Mother Mary Teresa, by the 
Abbé Hulst. Portrait, 4s. 6d. 

A Saint in Algeria, 2s. 

Suema, the little African Slave who 
was buried alive, 2s. 

Month of March. By Madame de 
Gentelles. Translated by Lady 
Herbert, 2s. 

By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld, 
foundress of the Society of Naza- 
reth with photograph, 7s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. 

By Father Humphrey, S.J. 


Suarez on the Religious State: A 
Digest of the Doctrine contained in 
his Treatise ‘‘De Stat Religionis,” 
3 vols., £1 10s. 

Divine Teacher. 5th Edition, 2s. 6d., 

and Is. 

Mary Magnifying God. 5th Edition, 
2s. 6d. 


_ Other Gospels; or Lectures on St. 


Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 4s. 


| Written Word, 5s. 
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Standard Catholic Library. 





By Father Harper, S.J., 


Peace through the Truth; or Essays 
on Subjects connected with Dr. 
Pusey’s ‘Eirenicon.” Ist Series, 
15s. 2nd Series, 21s. 


By St. Ignatius of Loyola, 


Spiritual Exercises (Manresa). 
Edition, 3s. 
Text of Spiritual Lxercises, 2s. 6d. 


By the Hon. W. Towry Law. 


A memoir of the Life and Death of 
Father Augustus Law, S.J. 3 vols., 
14s. 6d. 


By T. W. Marshall. 


Christian Missions. 


New 


2 vols., £1 4s. 


Lingard’s 

History of England. Library Edition. 
With 10 etched Portraits. In 10 
vols., net, £3 18s. 9d. 


By John Francis Maguire, M.P. 


Father Mathew : a Biography, 6d. 
Post free, 8d. 
Green cloth boards extra, 1s. 6d. 
Per 100 copies, £2 5s. 
Per 1000 copies, £22. 

By Prof. St. George Mivart, M.D., 
F.R.S. 


A Philosophical Catechism for begin- 
ners. 6th Edition, Is. 

Nature and Thought. 2nd Edition, 4s. 

By J. N. Murphy. 

Terra Incognita ; or, the Convents of 
the United Kingdom. Popular Edi- 
tion, 6s. 

Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy con- 
sidered in its Institution, Develop- 
ment, and Organization, and in the 
benefits which for over Eighteen 
Centuries it has conferred on Man- 
kind. With several new chapters, 
and the statistics brought down to 
date, 6s. 


By John Oldcastle. 


Cardinal Newman. With notes on 
the Oxford movement and its men. 
With Five Portraits. 4th Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

Edition de luxe, 10s. 6d. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of West- 

minster. Uniform with above. 





By L. de Chérancé. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
lated by R. F. O’Connor, 5s. 


Trans- 


By Provost Northcote, D.D. 


Roma Sotterranea: or an Account of 
the Roman Catacombs. New Edi- 
tion. Re-written and greatly en- 
larged, in 3 vols., which may be had 
separately : 

Vol. I. History, £1 4s. 
II. Christian Art, £1 4s. 
III. Epitaphs of the Cata- 
combs, 10s. ; or Vols. IT. and 
III., in one Vol., 32s. 

Visit to the Roman Catacombs, being 
a popular abridgment of the larger 
work, 4s. 

Mary in the Gospels. New Edition, 
3s. 6d. 


By R. Ornsby. 


Life of St. Francis de Sales. To which 
are added Selections from the 
‘Spirit of St. Francis.” 3s. 


By Bishop Patterson. 


Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest, 
translated from the Italian, 1s. 4d. 


By Lady Catherine Petre. 
Hymns and Verses, 4s. 


By Father Pope, M.A., of the Ora- 
tory, 

Life of St. Philip Neri, Apostle of 
Rome. From the Italian of Alfonso 
Capecelatro. 2 vols. with two en- 
gravings, lds. 


Rodriguez. 


On Christian Perfection. 
Laity, 6s. 

Life of Blessed Alphonsus, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. By a Lay Brother 
of the same Society, 5s. 


For the 


By Father Ryder, of ‘the Oratory. 


| Catholic Controversy, a Reply to Dr. 


Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons.” 5th 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 
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Standard Catholic Library. 





By Mer. de Ségur. 

Familiar Instructions and Evening 
Lectures on all the Truths of Reli- 
gion. Vol. I., 3s. 

Do., Vol. II., 3s. 

Holy Communion (the tract distri- 
buted by Pope Pius IX., to the 
dag of Rome), per doz., post free, 
Is. 8d. 


Compiled by E. M. Shapcote. 


Legends of the Blessed Sacrament. 
With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


By Father Soulier. 

The Life of St. Philip Benizi of the 
Order of the Servants of Mary, 
1233-1285, 8s. 


Father Robt. Southwell, S.J. 


A Hundred Meditations on the Love 
of God, 6s. 6d. 
Calf, re i edges, 12s. 
The Complete works of, with Life and 
Death, net, 2s. 


By Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The Truth about John Wycliff, his 
Life, Writings, and Opinions, chiefly 
from the evidence of his contempo- 
raries, 7s. 6d. 


Edited by Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The History of Mary Stuart, from the 
murder of Riccio until her flight 
into England, by Claude Nau, her 
Secretary. Now first printed from 
the original manuscripts 8vo, Cloth, 
18s. 

Narrative of first years of Mary Stu- 
art’s Life, 5s. 


Translated by Marianne Caroline 
and Coventry Patmore. 


St. Bernard on the Love of God, and 
Three Rosaries of our Lady. 2nd 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 


By Father Ambrose St. John, of 
the Oratory. 
Doctrine of Holy Indulgences 1s, 


By N. H. J. Westlake. 

Devotions for the Way of the Cross. 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Large Edition, £1 11s. 6d. 








By Agnes M. Stewart. 


Life of Bishop Fisher. Cloth (with 

2 portraits), 7s. 6d. 
Gilt (3 portraits), 10s. 

Life of Sir Thomas More. 4 IIlustra- 
tions, 6s. and 10s. 6d. 

Life of Cardinal Wolsey. 2 Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 6d. 

Mary Queen of Scots. 3 Illustrations 
10s. 6d. 6 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


Edited by the late Very Rev. E. 
E. Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., Canon 
of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and 
John Orlebar Payne, M.A. 


The English Catholic Nonjurors of 
1715: Summary of the Register of 
their Estates, with Genealogical and 
other Notes, and an Appendix of 
Unpublished Documents in the 
Public Record Office, £1 1s. 


By Joseph Gillow. 


' Dictionary of English Catholic Bio- 


graphy and Bibliography. From 
the Breach in 1534, to the present 
time. ‘To be completed in 5 vols, 
Price per vol., 15s. (2 vols, already 
published. ) 


Saint Teresa. 
Spirit of. With Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


By Aubrey de Vere. 

Poems’ Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

May Carols, or Ancilla Domini. 3rd 
Edition, enlarged, cloth, gilt, with 
frontispiece, 5s. With photos., gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 

Selections from the Poets, 3s. 6d. 

By Father Waterworth. 


Origin and Developments of Angli- 
canism, 4s. 6d. 


St. Francis Xavier. 

Life of, 2s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 2s, 
By E. Lucas. 

Life of F. Lucas, M.P. 2 vols., 18s. 


By Cardinal Allen, Edited by Fr. 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. 


Souls Departed, 6s. 
By E. Healy Thompson, M.A. 


Library of Religious Biography. 9 
vols., published at 5s. to 6s., each 
(list on application). 
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Prayer Books. 





Prayer Hooks. 


300th Thousand. 


Garden of the Soul. By Bisnorp CHattoner. Revised, and 


approved by the CarpinaL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. A most 
complete Prayer Book. Neatly and strongly bound. Price 6d. 


“*One of those surprises of cheapness to which Messrs Burns and Oates are 
beginning to accustom us.” 


In many Editions, and Various Bindings, at all prices. 


Catholic Piety. From 6d. upwards. 

Catholic’s Vade Mecum. Printed in red and black, on fine 
paper. From 5s. 6d. upwards. 

Paradise of the Christian Soul. Price 4s. net upwards, 


‘“ The most perfect book of devotion I know.”—Cardinal Manning. 


Key of Heaven. From 6d. upwards. 
Golden Manual. A complete guide to the Catholic devotion, 
public and private. From 6s. upwards. 
Child’s Guide to Devotion. From 6d. upwards. 
Daily Exercise. From 6d. upwards. 
Missal. From 5s. upwards. 
Missal for the Laity. Abridged. From 6d. upwards. 


-Jeymn Pooks. 


Hymns for the Year. Complete edit. (293 in number) 3d. 
Stout Cloth, 5d. 

Music for Hymns for the Year, 1s. 
Accompaniments, 10s. 6d. 

Parochial Hymn-Book. Compiled by the Rev. A. Poticr. 
Containing both the Music and Words of some 575 Hymns, &e. &e., 
also a great variety of airs for the O Salutaris and Tantum Ergo. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, net, 6s. 

Words for above, net, 1s. 6d. 

Popular Hymn and Tune Book. With Music, price, 
10s. 6d. 

And Innumerable other Selections at all Prices. 
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S & OATES’ LIST. 


0 the Thirteenth 


FOUNDED ow PACTS SUPPLIED FROM THE VATICAN.. 


ae arate 4) ; 
5 gett / RDITED BY 


: A a He _- - JOHN OLDCASTLE. 


th specia: cha ptebsi conteibutea by the Cardinal Archbishop of. Westminster, 
NV, Allies, K.C.S.G., the Rev. W. H. Anderdon, S.J., and Alice Meynell.. 





ce . amino also Six Fopteaits of the Pope, Views of the Vatican, and other Tllas- 
ve SPECIAL EDIT ‘ON : Printed on Superfine Paper and Bound 


te Cloth. Price wn. 


An EDITION DE Ried printed on large sheets of hand-made paper, with Proofs of Ttustrations, 
ghd Ral bownd in parchment, will also be issued. ae en or vr 





NE Ww BOOKS. 


. Clare Vaughan. By Lapy Lovat. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


_ Extract from Preface by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. —‘‘The Life of Sister _ 
Clare i is truly Franciscan in the love of poverty and the love of God. It reads like another cha ap 
oe in the ‘ Little Flowers of St. Fraricis,’ breathing the same charity, joy, and peace in the Holy 
ost.” 


Readings with the Saints. Compiled from their Writings for the use of Priests, 


Relighes,, ‘and Christians in the world, by a Priest of the Diocese of Clifton. With a letter of 
approbation from the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. . Cloth, 3s. 


Explanation of the Psalms and Canticles in the Divine Office. By 
kay Avpnonsus Licuorr’ ‘Translated from the Italian by Tuomas Livius, C.SS.R. Cloth, 
«7s. 6d. 

History of St. Catherine of Siena and Her Companions. By Miss DRANE. 
A néw edition in 2 vols. 12s. 6d. 

** It has been reserved for the author.of the present work to give us a complete biography of St, 
Catherine. . . . Perhaps the greatest success of the writer is the way in which she has con- 
-trived to make the Saint herself live in the pages of the book.” —7ad/et. 


Flora: the Roman Martyr. A new and revised edition in 2 vols., crown 8vo. 8s, 
s . Above all, a sweetness and delicacy in portraying the noblest and most 


"affections made us read on to the end with ever increasing delight these fragrant flowers the 
Acts of Rome's early martyrs.” —Tad/et. 


| The Jewels of the Mass. A Short Account of the Rites and Prayers used in the 


Holy Sacrifice. By Pzrcy FirzGeraxtp. Second edition. Cloth, 2s. 


With abe aac ily Sacrifice than and absence of pretentiousness the author makes us much better 
acquainted with the Hie than ever we were before. We wish a copy of this work were 


in every: Catholic oben Song in the country.”—Nation. 


"In the Way.” ByJ.H. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


“ A tale of Protestant conversions to Roman Catholicism by : a skilful and thoughtful writer 
its theology is touched off with a fine and delicate hand, showing a rare mastery ut the suoject ” 


Spectator. 
Sialic ce dtaing nn eal a Pada tone ein, ee ee 


SHORTLY. 


Life of Ven. J. Gabriel Perboyre. . Translated from the French by LADY CLARa« 
BILDING. 


Life of Ven. Edmund Gennings. By the Rev. WM. Forses-LziTH. Beauti- 


fully printed in antique type, and ¢mibellished with several plates. 


“LONDON: BURNS & OATES, LIMITED, 
28 ORCHARD STREET, W., AND 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.c, 
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~- $OLD BY ALL-STATIONERS, | 
WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


°Nickelea Horizontal Movement, Quick-Winding . 
Se oe hae: oe Setting Hands from Outside tc 
elled in four les, well finished through- 

Out, out, Enamelled Dial, Sunk Seconds, in stout Nickeled 


SPECIAL TERMS TO WATCH CLUBS. —SHIPPERS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


3 erga Co., Steal Pen iaiers, flor Viaduct, London. 


AWARDED 
11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


The ONLY: and HIGHEST Awards for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY'S PATENT.) 


“IMMOVABLE ACME.” © 
THE VERY REV. CANON KEENS writes :—“ Your Fiooring at 


| Grays gives me great satisfaction. It is the best of the kind, and I can with’ 
_ confidence recommend it. I intend to adopt it at Tilbury.” 


._ DR. STO WERS, M.D., » one of the Physicians to the North-West 
London Hospital, says:>—“This Flooring amply fulfils the important require- 


- ments.of cleanliness, durability, economy, and noiselessness:; Far superior to 
i -., others.” 




















MLC. DUFFY & SON, Lrp., 


OHIEF OFFICE : 66 BTORKS BOAD, LONDON, 5.E. 
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